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The present number of the REcorpD is an Anniversary Number. 
It contains addresses and papers given at the Anniversary of the 
Seminary and of the School of Religious Pedagogy, together with 
an account of the exercises of anniversary week. The necrology 
read on that occasion will be issued together with an Address List 
of the Alumni in the fall Bulletin of the Seminary. 

We venture to call especial notice to these papers. They touch 
a varied range of topic. Dr. Sanders speaks from a long and ex- 
pert experience in the use of the Bible in religious education; Dr. 
Parker treats with an inimitable grace and delicacy of touch the 
topic of the true Christian gentleman; Dr. Davis presents in out- 
line thoughts which in their delivery glowed with the illumination 
of a most efficient and warm-hearted work for immigrants in 
New Britain; Professor Mackenzie submits Mr. Campbell’s 
“New Theology” to a courteous but searching criticism. It 
would seem almost impossible to present a series of papers of 


more thorough timeliness. 


It is a charming picture the life of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, the father of Deism, paints when it tells how the author 
holding his De Veritate in his hands sought for a sign from heaven 
sanctioning its publication. His deeply religious nature believed 
that the sign was vouchsafed, and there was given to the world 
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in 1624 the work which it was believed contained the essence of all 
true religion, and which did away with supernatural revelation and 
based the religious life on a creed asserting the reality of God, 
man’s duty to worship Him, that worship consists of virtue, and 
that man ought to repent of his sin and to expect future rewards 
and punishment. This is the protest of the layman of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century against credal formularies, and at 
the same time his creed. Three things stand out in it,— its pro- 
found religiousness, its effort to interpret religion in the terms of 
the natural science and scientific philosophy of the age, its 
firm moral tone. Sir Oliver Lodge is an abler man than Lord 
Herbert, of wider scientific attainment, even in proportion to the 
learning of his day, and with an incomparably greater gift of 
clear expression. Still it is an interesting parallel to find the lay- 
man of the twentieth century trying to do for the church the same 
work that was undertaken by the layman of the seventeenth. In- 
stead of a creed we have a Catechism, but the point of approach is 
interestingly similar, the effort to transmute into terms of natural 
science, the faith of the church and the religious experience of 
Christians is the same, the moral earnestness is no less unmis- 
takable. Both men felt moved to their work by a sincere desire 
to forward religion, both insist on approaching God and man’s re- 
lation to him through the doorway of scientific conclusion. 
Neither Deism, nor the deistical theology of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wrought efficiently for the regeneration of society, nor for 
the upbuilding of the Christian faith. That was left for the re- 
vival movement of which the Wesleys were the most striking 
leaders. Men found themselves face to face with themselves and 
with God, and God’s Spirit spoke to them. 





The Bible in Religious Education 


THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. * 


The problems of religious education are attracting wide at- 
tention at the present day, alike from specialists in religious in- 
struction and from thoughtful students of social conditions. The 
latter class are awakening to the pressing necessity of bringing 
to bear in some fashion on the rising generation the benefits of 
an education which shall not fail to include religion, basing their 
attitude upon the acknowledged inadequacy of a social scheme 
which leaves God and man’s relations to Him out of account. The 
former class are equally alert to make improvements in the 
methods of religious instruction, now in vogue, in order that 
religious zeal shall be tempered by scientific discretion and the 
resourcefulness of the church be given its utmost effect in the 
course of the organized advances of the years to come. 

One need not be a sociological specialist in order to have a 
real concern regarding the progress of religious education in our 
communities. Two considerations give ample reason for a re- 
newed and anxious consideration. 

The first of these is the dominating secularism of the day, 
which manifests itself in enthusiasm over little things instead 
of large, in a feverishly energetic devotion to selfish ends, in 
magnificent enterprise for the sake of that which is ephemeral 
and yet in a scoffing attitude toward the purposes and triumphs 
of redemptive work. 

It was Green who pointed out the noteworthy fact that our 
King James version of the Bible had the great advantage of 
being carried through at the end of a century of remarkable 
religious activity. The very bitterness of the continuing struggle 
between the Puritan or Covenanter, the English churchman and 
the Romanist centered the minds of all men upon religion and 





* Address at the Graduation Exercises of the Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, May 27, 1907. 
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its interests. In many respects the age of Elizabeth was a dis- 
tinctively religious age. Its uncrowned kings, its lords and ladies 
without title were the great masters of religious sentiment. 

sy common consent the nineteenth century has been called the 
scientific age. The rigid application of the historical method in 
investigation and of the experimental in research became estab- 
lished during its latter half as the confessedly dominant and 
accepted methods of scholarly procedure. An amusing proof of 
this would be the careful comparison of one of the text books on 
dogmatic theology which our fathers studied with its array of 
proof texts, one carrying just as much weight as another, with 
such a volume as “* Clark’s Theology ” and its marshaling of the 
evidence on which its classifications are based. 

If I have rightly characterized the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, what of the twentieth? Surely it is the era at present 
of commercialism, of practical, personal enterprise, predominantly 
secular, if not clearly selfish in its aims. For the time the 
passion for success is outweighing in men’s minds the satisfactions 
of right service. To “ get there” is not merely the great Ameri- 
can motto; it has been emblazoned on the working shields of 
modern knights of every race from Germany to Japan. In every 
country the public conscience is becoming dulled, ideals are 
lowered, cheating and stealing are gravely excused as essential to 
enterprise and progress. Religion is ignored rather than opposed 
by this secularizing spirit. It worships material success and fails 
to value the growth of a great soul. As regards a man under its 
spell, the complaint of a pastor is true that the eloquence of a 
Whitfield and the godliness of an Assisi could not hope to rival 
his huge auto on a bright and balmy Sunday. Such a man’s real 
aspirations end with himself. 

It may rightly be claimed that this indictment is too sweeping, 
and the criticism is just. No age can be comprehended in a phrase. 
It can but hint at a dominant trait. The Elizabethan era was by 
no means given over to acts of piety and friendship. There are 
men living today, who have passed through the greater portion of 
the nineteenth century without being visibly affected by its scien- 
tific method or historical view-point, and there are gloriously good 
men today, and plenty of them, who stand for the noblest ideals 
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and most unselfish achievements, yet the prevalence of the secular- 
izing spirit is unmistakable. 

An obvious proof of this is the generation growing up. There 
is a marked difference between the average youth of the last 
century and the average youth of today. The old-fashioned 
virtues of boyhood and girlhood — simplicity, modesty, reverence 
for elders, courtesy for all, readiness to render service, obedience 
— are rare enough to excite remark when exhibited today. This 
state of things calls for solicitous attention. It is a cancerous 
growth attacking secretly the very heart of social life. It is an 
atmosphere which asphyxiates before the victim is aware of 
danger. Boys and girls are just as affectionate, enthusiastic, 
zealous, and active as ever, and they always will be so. How to 
shape these emotional qualities into altruistic and Christlike forms 
of expression is the never-ending task of wise parents and teach- 
ers. It is the great problem of today. 

The most dangerous result of the secularizing tendency of the 
age is the one-sided character which it tends to develop. Our 
beloved country was established with heroic and, in the main, 
unselfish sacrifice. Our very Constitution was the result of the 
deliberate yielding of cherished local right in the interests of a 
united nation. The astonishing growth of the past century has 
been due in larger measure to the Christian hero than to the ad- 
venturer. There is still, and ever will continue to be, a call for 
sacrificial deeds and consecrated wills. Our heroes are not 
extinct. What finer exhibition of devotedness could be given 
than that of a humble missionary in the Northwest last winter, 
during those terrible storms, who shut himself in with imprisoned 
communities in order that he might keep alive their spirit of hope- 
fulness and determination? Truly he “ considered not himself,” 
but only the need of his fellow men. It never occurred to him that 
it was heroic; to him it was his duty. This spirit is our most 
precious heritage. We cannot, as a nation, afford to acquire the 
habit of asking whether an enterprise will assist our personal for- 
tunes. We must continue to ask only whether it is worth putting 
through. 

A second: reason for regarding the theme of religious edu- 
cation as timely, lies in the fact that this secularizing spirit, in- 
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fluential as it undoubtedly is, cannot be regarded as a funda- 
mental and therefore permanent characteristic of our people in its 
present form. It does represent a one-sided development. It 
ought to be treated as a passing phase of social evolution, un- 
healthful when unchecked, but vastly useful under appropriate 
guidance. There never was a time when men knew so well how to 
extract and use the resources of the world around us. A gen- 
eration ago the development of the west came to a halt. It was 
believed that the habitable land had been claimed by eager home 
seekers. Of our imperial domain one-quarter was yielded to the 
cattle man or sheep herder, one-quarter was desert or mountain- 
ous. A substantial portion of the remainder was reserved to the 
Indian. Nature’s boundaries seemed as fixed as the mountains 
which usually marked them. But a Burbank makes a mock of 
nature and her laws; a Campbell invents a system of dry farming 
which gives reasonably sure returns on semi-arid soil; the orange- 
growers of Riverside, California, and the planters around Pheenix, 
Arizona, discover that the desert sand and a little stream of pure 
water make a garden spot of inexhaustible fertility, and at once a 
third or more is added to the industrial acreage of our land and 
uncounted millions added to its resourcefulness. Meanwhile the 
modern, scientific study of rice and cotton culture has multiplied 
fourfold the agricultural values of the South. In other forms of 
manufacturing or production the age of waste has passed. The 
by-product has appeared instead. 

The religious world has no quarrel with business enterprise. 
We are in fact taking lessons from commercial enterprise and 
getting into line. Co-operative effort, mutual friendliness, and 
business-like effectiveness in denominational action is the ruling 
tendency in every progressive denomination today. Let the en- 
terprise of the world be directed by a large unselfishness and a 
noble idealism, and the kingdom of God will go forward. It is 
but necessary that men should get the broader point of view, that 
they should count God as a factor into their achievements. 

Who can doubt that the age is working in this direction? 
Never were the forces of righteousness more alert or better 
organized. The progress of peace, the tendency toward co- 
operative effort, the restatements of theological belief in terms 
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which the average man can understand, the growing acquaintance 
of every man with all other types of his fellow men and with the 
whole world, the breaking down of the barriers of caste and class, 
—all go to show that we are beginning to find ourselves again 
and to make a formulation of the motto of the passing century 
which shall truly express its awakened and enlightened purpose. 

Many years ago, with a fellow traveler, I was taken over the 
heaving waters of Madras harbor to a steamer just sailing for 
Calcutta. Our luggage settled, we found a great coil of rope 
covered over with a heavy tarpaulin on which we stretched out 
luxuriously to chat in the twilight. Presently the stars appeared 
in all their southern brilliance, but as we watched them, they 
seemed of a sudden to be describing curves. Jumping up with a 
common impulse of astonishment we found that the stars were as 
stable as ever, but our ship was cutting a circle in the open sea. 
After a double circuit the steamer went on her course. It 
turned out to be a ready method of getting the variation of the 
compass, a very essential proceeding in that region of dangerous 
currents and shifting sands. The captain had to know which way 
was north, 

What the world of today needs is a similar orientation. If 
everyone who is making the voyage of life would form the habit 
of turning around occasionally and looking at his life from every 
standpoint, he would usually get into line with the good provi- 
dence of God. Preoccupation is consecration’s greatest foe. The 
adjustment of business enterprise to divine ideals will neither 
cripple the enterprise nor stint the returns. It will prevent the 
ruthless methods of our commercial kings, but will form an 
incentive rather than an obstacle to the genius of a Wanamaker 
or a William E. Dodge. The resourcefulness of the world may 
contribute to the upbuilding of the kingdom of God. 

The religious philosopher views the situation with hopeful- 
ness. He is not serene, for he realizes that the recognition of the 
dominance of God in this world will demand the activity of God’s 
people. But he knows that the situation of today is not normal. 
God reigns in the universe and his will must be supreme. The 
world of today is a trifle out of joint ; its dominating personalities 
seem headed a little to one side of the way; but God is active and 
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His people are alive. The ruling motives of today can and will be 
appropriated, readjusted, and given a permanently fruitful op- 
portunity. 

This same philosopher knows that the forces which make for 
religious growth were never so well prepared as now to deal 
with the great task of reinstating God as the acknowledged ruler 
of the human universe. 

The history of the last half century explains the secular bent of 
the present time and likewise justifies a belief in the fuller 
recognition of religion. In addition to the altered environment 
and opportunity due to invention and enterprise and to the 
broader outlook resulting from exploration, archzological dis- 
coveries, and the better acquaintance with the world as it was 
and is, we must not forget the shock given to the religious habits 
and attitudes of men by the substitution of the historical for the 
dogmatic point of view in religion, of the inductive method of 
approach in matters religious for the deductive. Thoughtful men 
have not found the process of the revaluation of their religious 
assets without danger. Far more difficult has it been to minds 
untrained in careful thinking. Many of these have jumped from 
the assertion that certain traditional assertions in which they 
were taught to concur were incorrect, to the conclusion that 
there was no certitude in religion, and no divine shaping of men’s 
lives. 

The same history, however, exhibits a comforting progress. 
Christianity has made tremendous advances within the last few 
decades, preparing it to assume control of existing conditions. 
It has consecrated some of its choicest material to the work of 
religious education. It is a fact of no slight moment that such 
men as President Hall of Clark University, Professor Coe of 
Evanston, Dr. Dawson of this School of Pedagogy, Professor 
Starbuck, and a host of their followers are giving their best en- 
ergies to the solution of the delicate and difficult problems un- 
derlying this task. These men have taken the matter out of the 
range of sentiment, and into the sphere of science. They are 
laying a safe and enduring foundation for the work of tomorrow. 
They have charted the growing religious consciousness, and thus 
made definite the point of attack in future contests. The church 
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is waking up to the fact that its opportunity for religious edu- 
cation is during the first twenty years of growing life, and that 
it must pay increased attention to the work of the home, the 
Bible school, the young people’s organizations, and the day 
school and college in order to maintain its natural advantage. 

The church is coming to realize that its greatest need in this 
struggle is skilled leadership of the rank and file. The hosts of 
the Lord are much like a regular army. They need a few generals 
and many colonels, but their fighting leader is the captain who gets 
the greatest efficiency out of a hundred men. Such institutions 
as this School of Pedagogy will be found as numerously as normal 
schools when the church gets thoroughly awake. 

Not the least important item of the church’s advance has 
been an adequate understanding of the nature of religious edu- 
cation as the cultivation of the soul into responsiveness to God. 
Religious education is no mere addition to the sum-total of one’s 
knowledge. If it could be learned by heart, a catechism would be 
the ideal method of impartation. Nor is it the cultivation of 
religious expertness or ability. The cleverest manipulator of re- 
ligious phrases, or the finest organizer of religious work is not 
always a saintly man. Religious education is the fixing of an 
habitual attitude, the establishment of the soul in a tendency 
to take God and all that belongs to Him into account. Re- 
sponsiveness to the will of God is the great need of men; a re- 
sponsiveness based upon a conviction of God’s goodness and 
greatness, and on a belief in his close relationships with men, 
exhibiting itself in the habit of service and worship and issuing in 
a steady determination to relate our lives to His larger life. 
Religious education is thus a process of training resulting in the 
production of character and in a deliberate, continuing choice of 
the best. 

It is necessarily a slow process. No one can become religiously 
minded by one act of will, or by one series of lessons. It is usually 
a process of displacement whereby the more worthy impulse is 
substituted for that which is seen to be below the proper standard. 
It proceeds most quickly by the imitation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of an ideal personality. It is this fact which makes the 
position of parent or teacher or pastor or friend so serious a 
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trust. As Rev. Allan Stockdale recently remarked, the safe 
method of prejudicing a child in favor of the good, by giving 
him from the very start the mind of Christ, is incarnation. We 
must embody our expressed ideals and practice according to our 
principles. The child can follow ideals as embodied also in his- 
torical characters, and is readily influenced by them. In some 
respects the influence of an historical character exceeds that of 
the living model, because the impression made is better defined. 
The young imagination endues its heroes with many a virtue 
which might not have been recognizable in the original man. By 
this study of experience, bringing it into contact with actual life, 
the growing consciousness is unconsciously molded for good or 
evil. It takes on habitual forms; it asserts a well-defined will. 
Let its spirit be one of service; let its will become disciplined to 
free obedience, and we have a religiously educated soul. 

In such an educational growth as this the Bible has an im- 
portant place. But this useful Bible is no mere history of the 
doings of the Hebrew and Jewish people, or collection of the re- 
ports of what God inspired them to say, or a garner of choice 
texts, or a collection of statements of truth. It is rather the his- 
torical Bible which the past quarter-century has taught us to value 
and use, the record of God’s revelation of Himself to the world 
through His chosen people. This Bible, this literature of living 
experience, studied not at hap-hazard but in organized fashion, 
its events and personalities, its writings and ideals grouped into 
well-defined periods of religious advance, is a literature of tre- 
mendous spiritual significance and may be made a most direct and 
effective factor in religious education. 

For in the first place it is a literature whose predominant 
theme is God. It is sometimes affirmed that the idea which 
makes the Bible a unity in the midst of all its diversity of theme 
and style and treatment is the Messianic one, the looking forward 
to Him who was to come. That has never seemed to me to be 
true. It is more true to say that the thought of the consummation 
of God’s kingdom runs throughout the whole range of Scripture. 
But the unifying element in the Bible is rather the common 
attitude of each and all of its writers to God. The inspiring pur- 
pose of the writing of historian, prophet, priest or sage was to 
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bring their fellows into active relationship with Him. The 
historian made a sermon out of his survey of past experiences, 
setting forth the providential guardianship of God and the wisdom 
of yielding him obedience. The prophet sought to make clear 
His love and goodness, His righteousness and holiness, His pow- 
er and His patience. He hoped to get Israel to observe such 
standards and to come into line with God’s purposes. The psalm- 
ist put into tender but stirring form the devout aspirations of his 
heart that he might enkindle the spirit of devotion. The sage dis- 
cussed the ways of God with men to show by explanation or by 
contrast how reasonable they were. The New Testament writers 
had a simpler and more effective approach, since they had only 
to exhort their readers to remember Jesus Christ. But from 
cover to cover the great theme of scripture, the setting of all else, 
is the thought of God, active in his universe, participant in the 
lives of men, interested in all the world, incarnated in Christ. 

The second reason for the effectiveness of the Bible as a factor 
in religious education is its character as a record of religious 
growth, It follows every stage of the religious development of the 
Israelitish people, from the days when they were organized as a 
clan and their relationships with God were characterised by 
simplicity, directness, and devotion, but when, as a people, they 
had no more conception either of the world or of God’s personality 
or of God's relation to the world than a child, to the time when, 
after a thorough education through experience and by their 
leaders, they learned to rightly interpret God to his universe, and 
became the teachers of the world. This development matches the 
whole range of a growing religious consciousness, from infancy to 
maturity. The record is not of one sort. It is given in part as 
the interpretation of past history, in part as the record of the 
sermons and addresses of men who were raised up for spiritual 
leadership in times of religious crisis, in part it is the reproduction 
of the literature which helped to produce religious results. 

A third reason is the parallel fact that the Bible thus became 
a sort of universal mirror of religious experience, in which every 
man, woman or child may find the reflection of his religious self, 
and thus be led to a helpful interpretation of his individual need. 
Somewhere in scripture there is a setting forth of every man’s 
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mood, or what is equivalent to it, and a healthful directing of his 
attention to God. One of the best results of the historical study 
of the Bible is the willingness to find human nature mirrored 
there, and the expectation that, at any particular age, prior to that 
of Jesus, the truth declared can be only an approximation to the 
truth as expressed in His life and teachings. When we cease to 
be troubled over the imperfections of Jacobs and Jepthahs and 
Jeroboams and Jehus, we are able to make their experiences of 
real value. 

It may of course be used, unintelligently, as a sort of wonder 
book, out of which life’s riddles may be solved. A young man in 
Ceylon was brought up to that sort of reverence for the Bible. 
He was taught that he must go to it for guidance under every 
difficulty. He took this literally and never failed, on the eve of 
any important action, to open the Bible and consult the omens. 
He might just as well have followed ancient custom by slay- 
ing an animal and examining its still palpitating heart, or by 
dropping a pebble into a cup and studying the form of the 
ripples made in the water. He was of eligible age and possessed 
of wealth, so, according to oriental custom, he had many proposals 
of marriage. Once he was quite attracted by a particular offer 
and seized his Bible to consult the will of God. His eye lighted on 
the verse in Proverbs which warns a young man against the 
strange woman. At once he refused the offer. The next proposal 
was successful. He consulted the Bible again by the process of 
opening it at random and reading the first verse on which his eye 
lighted. This time he read “ Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace.” So he lost no time in saying “ yes.” 

This use of the Bible is as foolish as that of the New Hamp- 
shire woman who sincerely believed that two leaves of the 
New Testament eaten between slices of bread and butter was a 
sovereign remedy for fits. But its right use makes it available 
to the growing Christian. Somewhere each earnest reader will 
find that view of life which he, at his stage of development, can 
take to himself. 

A last fact worthy of mention is that the Bible is not only 
a reproduction of actual experience, but it is a literature of 
religious aspiration and idealism, It never stops short of a 
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declaration as to what to do next, it never fails to counsel a 
getting close to God, it always describes the right religious at- 
titude for every one to take. It not only helps us to make a 
diagnosis of our spiritual self, but suggests the remedies. 

There is nothing mechanical in the relation of the Bible to 
religious education. It is of supreme value, as I have aimed to 
show. But as one may master botany as a study and never be- 
come enabled to better appreciate the perfection of the beauty 
of a flower, so many spend years in a sort of Bible study with- 
out attaining to a religious education. They can hardly escape 
its influence, but they may not feel its power. The Bible does 
its work by portraying ideals, by declaring principles of conduct 
and particularly by creating an atmosphere which the reader 
breathes unconsciously. It exhibits good men and women, people 
of God, moved by worthy motives, or, as under fair criticism 
because of unworthy actions. It enters, as a rule, into no 
elaborate argument to prove that there is a God, but taking God 
for granted it declares the faith which he would have men live by. 

One great element of value in this relationship of the Bible 
to human life is the fact that a mastery of the whole Bible is not 
essential to its effectiveness, for any portion of the Bible is 
religiously suggestive. As a graduate student at Yale some 
twenty vears ago, Professor Harper taught me that. He assigned 
me one day the First Book of Samuel to master and report upon. 
| was somewhat disappointed, for I had wished to try Jeremiah 
and regarded a historical book as hardly worth while. But on 
getting down to the work I found First Samuel full of interest. 
[ mastered its contents so that [ could think it through, in general 
and in detail,-without any reference to the Biblical book itself; 
I was then impressed by its historical method, which led me to 
the study of other Biblical histories and to a theory regarding 
their object and method; this task led on to a discovery that 
the prophetical histories were sermons about God’s relations with 
His people; therefore I studied the religious ideas illustrated by 
the history and was impressed by their forcefulness. My study 
of the subject was extended. In place of the two or three weeks 
which I had proposed to take, I took two months of earnest 
study before reporting. The most unique result of the whole 
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experience was a personal one. The first book of Samuel has 
ever remained, despite continuous and varied attention ever since 
to all of the Biblical literature, one of the most suggestive books 
of the Bible to me. 

This experience illustrates another important fact. The ability 
to think “through is a valuable element in religious education by 
way of the Bible. It is of importance to acquire a general grasp 
of the Bible as an organized whole, so that when any portion is 
studied it may be interpreted in its relation to the whole range of 
Biblical experience and truth. It is of equal importance to 
fasten in mind the general outline of any particular portion 
studied. The mind is a generous and industrious servant, bring- 
ing forth for inspection things new as well as old. Meditation, 
even if casual, on a theme which is well in hand is richly fruit- 
ful. The Gospels thus gripped are mines of spiritual stimulus. 

This brings us to recollect that after all, religious education is 
in the main a personal matter. It cannot be promoted in the 
mass, but only individually. It is gained by different men in 
rarying ways. To some men their greatest help has been the 
contact with some great soul, whose impress was ineffaceable. 
Happy the parent or the teacher whose unconscious influence is 
uniformly noble so that it becomes the conscious heritage of 
their boys. Other men have been brought face to face with 
truth or duty and have definitely made a right choice; others 
still have seen a heavenly vision to which they were obedient. 

The Bible meets the needs of the individual man because it 
puts experience concretely, exhibits it at every stage of develop- 
ment and brings it to a conclusion. The Bible is no book of 
abstract truth, but rather a recital of actual experience. Its 
typical method of relating history is the biographical method. 
It is thoroughly accurate to speak of the survey of the stirring 
century before the Disruption as the story of the deeds of Samuel, 
Saul, David, and Solomon. When it portrays character it aims 
to do it faithfully with attention to defects as well as virtues. 
3ut it does not leave this history of experience unfinished. The 
personality of Jesus affords a final standard of comparison and 
reference. His life and words exhibit the possibilities of a God- 
like life in a form readily apprehended. 
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These considerations suggest the steps that should be taken 
to make the Bible an effective educational force. It is not so 
much a collection of facts which we ought to know as a history 
of the sort of life we ought to lead and an index of the ideals we 
ought to reach. 

The first steps must be taken in the home and the Sunday- 
school. They lead to an unargued acceptance of the Bible as 
it stands, as the book which brings us into friendly contact with 
God. They create a prejudice in its favor. They may establish 
impressions which will be accurate though childish, and will pre- 
pare the way for Sharper distinctions later on. I once heard two 
little boys discussing the drowning of the Egyptians in the Red 


Sea. “It doesn’t seem quite fair to drown them all,’ said one. 
“Oh, they deserved it, all right,” was the reply, to which the 
younger swiftly answered, “ Well! I'll bet Jesus Christ wouldn’t 
have done it!’’ A good deal of historical theology in that re- 


mark! 

The home teaching comes in the attitude of the parents to the 
Bible. If it gathers dust, there is little use in talking about its 
value and fascination to one’s children. It comes in a frank and 
happy use of the Bible in ways that interest and yet instruct. 
Blessed is the family that ingeniously makes much use of the 
Bible without trying to drive home its lessons. 

This simple contact with the Bible through the parent or 
teacher who is its lover cannot but have its effect upon the child. 
Whether the child can remember all the books of the Bible or 
repeat scores of passages will not be the greatest tests of value. 
The child will be introduced normally and helpfully into the 
world of spiritual realities. God in Jesus will become a familiar 
friend. Right doing will seem the preferable way. Simple con- 
ceptions of duty, obedience and service will readily be grasped. 
The beginning of a real religious experience will be unconsciously 
defined. 

Beyond and above this simple stage of development comes the 
arousing in the growing mind of a regard for the Bible as a 
book full of interest, leading up to a real enthusiasm for its 
perusal. This is a personal result as a rule, due to the influence 
and enthusiasm of one who has already made the Bible his own. 
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President Harper could make anyone from a bank president to 
a five-year-old a devoted student of the Bible. The secret of it 
was his own inexhaustible interest. 

A still higher stage of attainment is a grasp of the Bible in 
organized fashion. Until this is attained the Bible is effective 
chiefly by impression. Now the value of the Bible as a record 
of important history, the forcefulness of its literature, the great- 
ness of its personalities and teachings begin to lay hold on the 
mind and give it maturity. 

The last stage is an appreciation of the Bible as a record 
of God's gradual revelation of himself to mankind, and of that 
revelation as bringing each one personally into a rich and vital 
fellowship with God as fully disclosed in Christ. 

I have aimed to show that the Bible is an indispensable factor 
in religious education, and that its impressions may be made vivid 
and strong. One pot infrequently hears the declaration that a 
class of sixteen-year-old boys are more interested in the deeds 
of heroes of today than in those of heroes who have been dead 
three thousand years. There is no occasion for the comparison. 
The Biblical heroes are as real as Lincoln or Washington, or 
John G. Paton or Mackay, to the little child, and are just as 
useful. The Bible does not ask for an exclusive place in religious 
education, but only for an important place. Missionary effort, 
social betterment, current history are also of religious value if 
rightly used. Every factor which may contribute to a religious 
impression is to be welcomed and used. 

. My final word may be addressed to the graduating class. 
I offer you my sincere congratulations on the character of the 
work which you will be called on to do. With some of the most 
important problems of today you are going to grapple. Your 
work will be taxing and full of perplexity, but you will have one 
great reward. It is that of the pastor and teacher alike, the 
secret of their devotion to their work,— the introduction of a 
growing mind to that which will develop its capacity and power. 

The Bible will be your faithful and reliable helper in this 
task. Give yourself to its mastery ; make it your own possession ; 


give it an opportunity to sustain and feed your soul, that you 
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may become its natural illustrator in the minds of those with 
whom you deal. 

Cultivate as well your ability of making it seem a veritable 
transcript of life. Make your imagination keen, your own en- 
joyment of its episodes and suggestions real and your enthusiasm 
for it unquestionable. 

It will give to you in turn an enlarging vision of God in His 
world, a growing confidence in His abiding presence wherever 
you may be, a sense of partnership with Him in the great enter- 
prises committed to you and an unspeakable belief that such a 
life, under any outcome, is gloriously worth the while. 

FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS 

Boston, Mass. 
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CONCERNING THE GENTLEMAN. * 


In one of the “ Spectator” papers the writer humorously crit- 


8 . . o_o ° o_'¢ - 
icises genealogical pride by describing the confusion of a country 


gentleman at discovering here and there on the boughs of his 
family tree several common characters —a grazier, a tailor, one 
who was hanged for sheep-stealing, and, most prolific of all, one 
Margery, a milkmaid. He lops off these boughs, and the tree 
thus prudently pruned and transferred to new parchment, is 
proudly displayed in the historic hall. “ Were the genealogy 
of every family preserved,’ adds the essayist, “there would 
probably be no man valued or despised on account of his birth. 
Scarce a beggar who would not find himself descended from some 
great man, nor any of the highest title who would not discover 
base and indigent persons among his ancestors.” 

The primary meaning of our word is that of a man well born, 
of good family, of a certain rank and condition by birth. In a 
civil and social order where families of that rank were sharply 
distinguished from those inferior, and enjoyed almost exclusively 
the advantages of freedom, fortune, education, and culture, the 
qualities appropriate to persons of such distinction were confined, 
for the most part, to them. The advantages of good extraction, 
of all that is implied in a good family, and even of wealth, ac- 
complishments and manners, will not be questioned. Neverthe- 
less whatever advantages one may possess by birth, in respect of 
all such things, he has yet to prove himself a gentleman in the 
broader and fuller meaning of the term which has come to prevail. 
Likewise, in that broader and better sense, persons not possessing 
those advantages may rise to the dignity of gentlemen. In the 
early days of the American colonies indentured servants were 
sent here in large numbers from Great Britain, some willingly 
and some unwillingly. Their terms of service were long and 
the conditions of service hard. It has been noted that many of 
them, having served out their terms, became freemen, acquired 


* Address at the Graduation Exercises of The Hartford Theological Seminary, May 29, 1907. 
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homes and lands, and founded families whose descendants are 
numbered among New England’s worthies, while around the 
roots of many a proud but decayed family-tree mushrooms flour- 
ished abundantly. 

The mercenary and even infamous creation of numerous no- 
bilities; the degeneracies of noble and the ennoblings of common 
families; the corruptions of pure and the purifications of baser 
blood; the submergence of virtues on the one hand and their 
emergence on the other, suffice to show that all race and class 
limitations of the gentleman are relics of an arbitrary feudal 
caste-division of society. Not by his gens but by his genuineness, 
not by his pedigree but by his character is the gentleman known. 

It is interesting to note how this truth found favor and ex- 
pression with great English writers of early times. Chaucer 
says: “ To have pride of gentrie is gret folly . . . for we 
bee all of one fader and moder.” And again: ‘“ Though he be 
not gentil born, yet he is gentil because he doth as longeth to 
a gentleman.” Spenser says: “ The gentle mind by gentle deeds 
is known.” Ben Johnson says of gentility: 

“Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing 
From dead men’s dust and bones, and none of yours 
Except you make or hold it.” 
Shakespeare says: 
“From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed; 
Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honor: good alone 
Is good without a name; vileness is so: 
The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title.” 

Significant both of the existing distinction between men of 
gentle and of lowlier birth, and of the artificial nature of that 
distinction, are the words of Henry Fifth on the morning of 
Agincourt : — 

“ We few, we happy few, we band of brothers! 
For he today that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother: be he ne’er so vile 
This day shall gentle his condition, 

And gentlemen in England, now abed, 


Shall hold their manhoods cheap while any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day.” 
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Similar expressions are to be found in the great English 
writers down to Tennyson, whose lines are familiar: — 
“ Plowmen, shepherds have I found, and more than once, and still could 
find, 
Sons of God and Kings of men, in utter nobleness of mind: 
Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal born by right divine; 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen and his swine.” 


The forces and processes by which it has come to pass that 
the truth so nobly asserted has triumphed in almost universal 
acceptance, cannot here be reviewed. It is enough that the per- 
sonal virtue and social distinction implied in the word gentleman, 
with the obligations and privileges pertaining thereto, once the 
property of a restricted class, have become, in the progress of 
civilization, the common property of men free to do as they 
ought, and equal in the privilege of an unrestricted exercise of 
their powers and opportunities. Nor does this portend any 
equality of monotonous mediocrity. Only artificial distinctions 
and arbitrary inequalities are leveled, instead of which appear the 
nobler inequalities and distinctions of merit, capacity and virtue. 

It i8 sometimes said that the gentleman is disappearing from 
modern society, because the same combination and proportion of 
qualities that marked him in former times are rarely now seen. 
The fact is that the gentleman of other days no longer flourishes, 
because the society of those days has passed away, and in the 
present order of things the possession of other qualities than those 
which formerly sufficed, is requisite. And not only that, but the 
old and permanent qualities have acquired a larger meaning by 
the very scope of their application. The honor of all men, for 
instance, means inexpressibly more than that honor which ob- 
tained among men in a class by themselves. 

Because the gentleman now belongs not to a class of his own, 
but to the community as a whole; because he appears in a di- 
versity of conditions, circumstances, and occupations; because he 
is On a common footing with all men as respects rights and 
privileges, it may not be easy to put him into precise definitions, 
but it should not be difficult to recognize him in any of his va- 
rious forms. 

Dr. Arnold says that Wesley told his ministers they had no 
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more to do with being gentlemen than with being dancing- 
masters. He spoke half rightly, though unguardedly, in view of 
what too many gentlemen then were. Arnold himself speaks of 
the same sort of gentlemanliness as dulling, in the Church of 
England clergy, the spirit of sympathy and kindness. A counsel 
like that of Wesley to ministers here and now, would smack of 
indelicacy and vulgarity. The character of a gentleman has be- 
come coincident with Christian character at so many points that, 
while not every gentleman is a Christian, the Christian, and es- 
pecially the Christian minister who is not a gentleman, in the best 
sense of the term, comes sadly short of his high calling. 

The old notion that to work for a livelihood, to engage in 
business, literature, art, journalism, or what not, in view of any 
remuneration, was unbecoming a gentleman; that he might ac- 
cept sinécures, live on the toil of others, gamble, run in debt, 
cheat, and even practice what Spenser calls ‘‘ the gentlemanly art 
of stealing,” but that to labor or earn money was disgraceful, was 
the curse of the old gentry and that which prepared its destruc- 
tion. “Its badge,” says Robert Burton, “ was idleness.” The 
poet Gray, though his father was a broker and his mother kept 
a millinery shop, disdained to accept money for his publications. 

In ‘“ The House of Seven Gables ’”’ Hawthorne has shown how 
this notion once obtained here in New England. One of the 
old Pyncheons found himself in financial straits, and, like a 
sensible man, swallowed his pride, opened a shop in his house 
and sold goods. When he died the shop was closed and remained 
so for a hundred years. Then Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon, spinster, 
wretchedly poor, possessed of the folly that her ancestor had dis- 
graced the family, and that no gentlewoman should work for 
a livelihood, came to the point where she must earn her food 
or starve. The description of her misery and anguish in stoop- 
ing to reopen that shop is as pathetic as humorous. She did it, 
and no gentlewoman of the family had ever done a more heroic 
thing since that house was built. 

That sketch by Hawthorne describes a process one result of 
which was the vindication of the dignity of all honest work, the 
emancipation of men from degradation and disrespect in idleness, 
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and their establishment in freedom and honor in all varieties of 
labor. 

In 1785 Congress adopted a resolution permitting the Honor- 
able Benjamin Franklin, then Minister to France, to return home. 
No man of his time was so tried and tested in all conditions of life 
and in all circles of society. In courts, salons, and learned so- 
cieties he ever conferred greater distinction than he received, 
nor ever compromised the noble simplicity of his character and 
behavior. On the whole, I think, the typical American gentle- 
man. He landed in Philadelphia, on the same wharf on which 
sixty-two years before he had stepped, a friendless, almost penni- 
less runaway-apprentice, and the seventeen-years-old son of a 
Boston tallow-chandler. The writer of the article on him in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica says, after enumerating his great 
and manifold services, “ his greatest contribution to the welfare 
of mankind, probably, was what he did by his example and life 
to dignify manual labor, and to show that ‘“ Honor and fame from 
no condition rise.” 

Within the memory of some present there flourished in 
our country a Southern gentry and chivalry which, possessing 
many admirable qualities, was infected and inflated with this old 


‘ 


notion. That class came to speak of Northern men as “ mud- 
sills,” and in similar terms of disdain. But for that notion and 
the manifold evil it wrought in blinding judgment, the Civil War 
could not have occurred. 

It need not be said with what results that Southern gentry and 
the Northern mudsills met in conflict, save that the stilted chivalry 
went down forever, the old notion vanished, and both the South- 
ern and the Northern gentlemen are since of another quality. 

George the Fourth, “ by blood a king, at heart a clown,” was 
acclaimed The First Gentleman of Europe. Thackeray says, 
“ There is no stranger satire on_the proud English society of that 
day, than that they admired him.’”’ The current conception of a 
gentleman must have lacked virtues now regarded as indispens- 
able to the humblest representatives of that character. 

Thackeray reminds us of some contemporaries of that First 
Gentleman of Europe, lawyers, clergymen, artists, writers — 
Scott, Southey, Heber, Garrick, Reynolds, Burke, Washington, 
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and then finally Says: —“ What is it to be a gentleman? Is it 
to have lofty aims; to lead a pure life; to keep your honor virgin ; 
to have the esteem of your fellow men and the love of your fire- 
side; to bear good fortune meekly; to suffer evil with constancy, 
and through evil and good to maintain truth always? Show me 
the happy man whose life exhibits these qualities, and him we 
will salute as gentleman, whatever his rank may be!” 

It seems to me that we penetrate this matter deeply as we dis- 
cern how the Democratic extension of the sphere of the gentle- 
man by leveling old artificial class restrictions and putting men 
on a footing of freedom and equality in respect of the right and 
privilege to rise to the dignity of that character, has been at- 
tended not only by a remarkable and successful exercise of that 
right and privilege, but by the operation of humanizing forces 
which have elevated the idea and standard, developed the virtues, 
broadened the sympathies, and multiplied the obligations of the 
gentleman in making him a debtor to all men in respect of all 
such things. 

The inmost and uppermost sentiment of gentlemanhood has 
ever been that of honor, and of honor associated with courage, 
which is not fearlessness, but the imperial power of will overcom- 
ing fearfulness. Courage often appears in support of what is 
dishonorable, and is then prostituted and despoiled of all save 
the form of virtue. In a time, not far remote, the sentiment of 
honor had for its outward law a system of rules constructed by 
people of quality, so-called, to govern and facilitate their inter- 
course, one with another. Courage, allied with that factitious 
law of honor, manifested itself in imperfect and fantastic forms 
doomed, like the duel, to pass away. The sentiment of honor 
no longer expresses itself in any such system of rules. Its law 
is deeper and broader, an inwardly-written law that puts men 
under the obligations 





under obligations to society as a whole 
of whatever is in and of itself honorable in all men, to revere and 
maintain the same. Courage allied with this honor is at its best, 
free and undefiled, the courage of convictions, principles, and 
obligations, a splendid and indispensable virtue. Because, al- 
though one may be brave and not good, unless he is courageous 
he cannot be good for much; because when fears of any sort — 
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of men, of misapprehension, of public opinion, of peril, pain, pri- 
vation, or of death —come in to affright, hinder, corrupt, and 
turn back from the pursuit of what honor and duty demand, life 
loses its dignity; its freedom, its self-respect, its honor and 
strength, courage ever has been and must ever be an indispensable 
characteristic of the gentleman. 

In Ben Jonson's drama entitled ‘The New Inn,” there is a 
splendid analysis of this virtue of valor or courage, too long 
for quotation here, wherein he says : — 


“Tt is the salt to other virtues 
That are unseasoned without it. 
Its scope is always honor and the public good: 
The fear to do base and unworthy things: 
If they be done to us, to suffer them.” 


Of this affinity of noblest courage with the highest sense of 
honor there is no finer declaration in later literature than in 
Wordsworth’s poem entitled ‘‘ Character of the Happy Warrior,” 
with which no educated young man should be unacquainted. 

Passing many things, I would say a few words concerning 
courtesy, that great word of behavior, as Spenser wrote: 


“Which of all geodly manners is the ground, 
And root of civil conversation.” 


There may be some negligence among us in respect of this, 
but more deplorable would be a disposition to make the gentleman 
a creature of mere deportment. Manners, it should be remem- 
bered, are variable. When Touchstone (As You Like It) tells 
Corin that if he has never been at court he has never seen good 
manners, Corin replies that court manners are as ridiculous in 
the country as country behavior is at court, and instances the 
kissing of hands at court which would be an uncleanly courtesy 
among shepherds. The Japanese of to-day regard with veiled 
disgust what they consider the bad manners of the occidentals. 
Don Quixote, Sir Roger de Coverley, Colonel Newcome, and even 
Leather-Stocking, were gentlemen. Each had a becoming be- 
havior, but a coordination of their manners would be impossible. 

There shall come to your house and table, some day, one in 
coarse attire, somewhat uncouth, ignorant as yet of this or that 
conventional usage, eating with the assistance of his knife, or (as 
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I once observed) bravely treating the contents of a finger-bowl 
as beverage, of whom, when he shall have departed, you will say, 
in Dryden’s words, “ God Almighty’s gentleman”! Such people 
put us to the test. 

He did finely who, entertaining at his board an oriental guest, 
and observing some outlandish act on his part, gave silent signal 
to his friends that they with him should follow suit, and save the 
stranger from confusion. 

Nevertheless one must recognize the importance of those good 
manners, and of that civil conversation of which Spenser says 
courtesy is the ground and root. They may be likened to the 
stamp of the mint which denotes the value of the gold nugget 
and facilitates its currency. A distinguished writer has recently 
said that to judge a gentleman by his dress, or by the society in 
which he moves, or by his accomplishments, is like judging a 
Christian by his creed, church affiliations, or outward acts. Very 
true, and ‘nevertheless such things are of no inconsiderable im- 
portance. It will go hard with him, and justly, who in sublime 
indifference to dress, presumes to mingle in society wearing 
dressing-gown and slippers. One owes it both to himself and to 
the society he enters, to adjust himself to its established pro- 
prieties in so far as they are haymless. 


This is that good taste which Lowell calls “ the conscience of 
the mind.” But for this grace of conformity or rather of con- 
gruity, social intercourse would resemble the motley entertainment 
described by Dickens, where all sang lustily together, but each 
one a different song. The kingdom of heaven is no respecter 
of persons. It is not fastidious. It welcomes all. It stands not 
on ceremonials. Nevertheless we have it on the highest authority, 
in the parable of the marriage-festival and wedding-garment, 
that one who accepts its invitation must also accept its require- 
ments. The wedding-garment signifies something becoming to 
the Christian and possible for him, in default of which he is in- 
excusable. Is it any the less a symbol of something external 
which becomes the gentleman, and is not the parable, om the face 
of it, a depiction and condemnation of discourtesy in slipshod 
and slovenly negligence of proprieties, just as in its deeper mean- 
ing it depicts and condemns the greater sin of discourtesy in pre- 
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suming to enter the kingdom of heaven, indifferent to its right- 
eousness ? 

One night at an European hotel an accident occurred and an 
alarm was given at which the inmates came hurriedly together 
into the court. “ What is it?” inquired one of another near him. 
That other gave the inquirer a supercilious stare and summoned 
a servant to answer. ‘ How was I to know,” says the relator, 
“that he was a prince? He had not his crown and sceptre on.” 
Most pertinent inquiry! How are we to know in similar cir- 
cumstances that one is a gentleman, except by the crown and 
sceptre of his becoming behavior? ‘That prince was one of the 
class described by Hawthorne as “Sunday gentlemen,” by 
Thackeray as snobs. 

Mr. Froude says of Carlyle, “He would not condescend to 
the conventional politenesses which remove the frictions between 
man and man.” That was the trouble with Carlyle, first in think- 
ing of his duty as a condescension, and then in refusing the con- 
descension. He was deficient in gentleness, in courtesy, in kind- 
ness. He caused a lot of misery to himself and others. How 
otherwise with Emerson, whose life was a serene illustration, and 
whose essay is a classic exposition of this matter! ‘* Good man- 
ners,” he says, “ are made up of petty sacrifices.” The words 
remind us of those other in which St. Paul discloses the inmost 
secret of courtesy: —‘ Love doth not behave itself unbecom- 
ingly!’’ ‘ Without love,” said Thackeray, “ | cannot fancy a gen- 
tleman!”’ Too little attention is paid to what may be called 
Jesus’ ministry of social kindness, the refined manner of his inter- 
course with people in their homes, at their tables and festivities — 
all that charm of gentleness, simplicity, and grace which led 
Chaucer to describe him as “ The curteis Lord Jesu Christ ;” and 
Dekker, as “ The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

Perhaps we have indirectly come near to the heart of this whole 
matter, in finding that the finest courtesy and best-becoming be- 
havior spring from inward loving-kindness. Is not this what 
Ruskin means when, after a lot of unsatisfactory definitions, he 
sums up in saying, “ gentlemanliness is only another word for 
intense humanity?” 

So Thackeray says of Col. Newcome: — “ Where did he learn 
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those fine manners which all of us who knew him admired in 
him?” And the answer, illuminative of our whole subject, is — 
“he had a natural simplicity, an habitual practice of kind and 
generous thoughts, and a pure mind.” 

Well says Emerson, “first the kind of man of whom that 
manner is the natural expression.” 

Certain it is that nothing else has contributed more to effect 
that extension of the sphere and that elevation of the idea of the 
gentleman, of which we have spoken, than the rise and prevalence 
of the spirit of loving-kindness which is naturally associated with 
purity of mind and simplicity of character. 

The campaigns of centuries were necessary to make effectual 
the universal law of kindness, grounded in human brotherhood, 
which Christianity proclaimed.+ Gradually the old race and class 
feelings have yielded to the conviction and feeling of human- 
kinship: — that all are, as old Chaucer said, “ of one fader and 
moder,’ of one blood, one body, one family, and members one of 
another. Out of that sense of human-kinship comes human- 
kindness with its larger and sweeter sympathies, with its Good- 
Samaritan catholicities, with its broader obligations, with its ten- 
derer considerations, with its higher honor and nobler courage, 
with its better manners and completer courtesy, with every gen- 
tlemanly quality and virtue touched with grace. 

Old types have dissolved in this feeling, only to reappear in 
more suitable jorms. An ancient etiquette and courtliness, with 
costumes and ceremonials of civility, have vanished, but the gain 
in simplicity and purity of manners far exceeds all loss of pic- 
turesqueness. The virtues that once flourished only or noticeably 
within walled and sequestered gardens, domesticated and cultivated 
in Democracy, now flourish, together with others no less beautiful, 
in all fields and even along the common ways of human life, and 
the whole social atmosphere is sweet with their fragrance, the 
whole social life is the better for their abundance. 

Having already alluded to St. Paul, let me say further, that 
no other man of history seems to me a completer embodiment of 
the virtues of the gentleman, than he. Courage, courtesy, kind- 
ness, honor, purity, patience, self-devotion — make out your list 
from a to z, and see whether and how they fit him. In bidding 
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us think upon whatever is true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, of 
good report and praiseworthy ; in holding forth the prize to them 
who, by patient continuance in well doing, seek for honor and 
glory; in the practical counsels with which his letters close; in 
the immortal Hymn of Love; in his figure of the good soldier, 
animated by the spirit and clad in the armor of God, he teaches 
us more effectually than elsewhere we are taught, save in his own 
life and in that of his Master, what it is to be a Christian gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Ruskin has expressed the wish that a true order of no- 
bility were instituted, in which young men and women should 
receive, at a given age, their title of gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
attainable only by probation and trial both of character and 
achievement, to be forfeited on conviction by theig peers of any 
dishonorable act. 

Did such an order of merit and distinction exist among us, it 
may be presumed that the young men about to graduate from 
this school of sacred learning, would be members of it, and en- 
titled to receive its degree of honor. And yet, about to go forth 
into the world in the service of Jesus Christ, they require a pe- 
culiar equipment for that service which, in closing, I will en- 
deavor to illustrate. Edmund Spenser, author of ‘ The Faerie 
Queene,” in a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, said that his general 
intention in that poem was “to fashion a gentleman in virtuous 
and gentle discipline,’ and gave the fellowing account of that 
gentleman’s initiation : 

To the Queen’s annual festival came many youths in hope of 
assignment to high service, and among them one, less prepossess- 
ing in appearance, who took a modest position and quietly awaited 
his opportunity. Presently entered there the fair Lady Una, en-. 
treating of the Queen a Knight to avenge her of a wicked and 
formidable adversary. The youth so importuned for that ap- 
pointment that he obtained it, on condition that he should put on 
the armor and take the weapons which Lady Una had brought — 
the same which St. Paul describes. Forthwith he put on that 
armor, and, behold, as invested with it, he seemed the goodliest 
figure of all that company, and well-pleasing in his Lady’s sight. 

This seems to me a fine illustration of the young minister’s 
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inward and outward call to Christian service, of the implied con- 
dition of his appointment, and of the goodliness of his figure 
and the promise of his success in that holy investiture. So moved, 
led, called, and equipped, may the gentlemen of this graduating 
class, like that youth, go forth to the good, hard fight that awaits 
them, to acquit themselves, in all vicissitudes of service, like 
Christian gentlemen. 

I never think of this matter without recalling a tender ballad 
by Thackeray, with one verse of which I shall put a pleasant end 
to your weariness : — 

“Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will, 
And bear it with an honest heart, 
Who misses, or who wins the prize; 
Go, lose or conquer, as you can, 
But if you fall, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman!” 
Epwin Ponp PARKER. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


Sometimes a book with a bold title begins a real new movement 
of thought. This cannot be claimed for the work entitled The 
New Theology, by the Rev. Reginald J. Campbell of the City 
Temple, London. The movement with which the author identifies 
himself had already been familiar for about fifteen to twenty years. 
Various writers in England and America had been shouting the 
phrase to each other, like wanderers in a mist looking for the 
road homewards, to keep up each other’s courage. Sometimes a 
book which professes to interpret a movement thoroughly, ends 
it. The real tendency latent in the premises from which it starts 
becomes revealed in the frank statement of conclusions which 
only the enemies had hitherto attributed to it. These inferences 
had oftentimes been denied; or they had been accepted with 
softening phrases and hazy modifications. Attempts had been 
made to retain the virtues of the old in the clothing of the new, 
to hallow with the sacred associations of long centuries and deep 
experience, assertions which could not have produced that experi- 
ence nor glorified those centuries. But at last a zealous champion, 
more zealous than discreet, states the bare facts. He authorita- 
tively, officially commits the whole * school” to its conclusions, 
or to the explicit statement of doctrines which had been involved 
in its characteristic method from the beginning of its story. Such 
a book will usually be found to end that particular phase of 
thought. For any man after that to wear that title, as this one 
of “ The New Theology,” is equivalent to avowing himself a fol- 
lower, say, of Mr. Campbell. It will be hard indeed after that to 
say “I accept the New Theology, but not Mr. Campbell’s,” if 
the public of thoughtful men insists that Mr. Campbell has only 
stated clearly and frankly what others had apparently not thought 
through. Then the adventurous spirit of man will try some 
other way of retaining the ethical and zsthetic values of Chris- 
tianity while rejecting its historical facts and its characteristic 
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doctrines. This I venture to think is going to be the chief function 
of Mr. Campbell’s book. Signs are not wanting that already 
writers, who had triumphantly used the phrase “ The New The- 
ology ” in expounding their own ideas of the immanence of God, 
are being driven back by Mr. Campbell's fearless exposition of his 
deductions from it, to make fresh connections with the Christian 
consciousness. And chiefly they are insisting and will insist that 
after all what constitutes Christianity is not so much any one move- 
ment of thought in any one time, but the permanent power which 
flows in upon human life from the person and work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through our faith in Him. 


I. If, now, we ask ourselves what is the basis and what the 
method of the New Theology as Mr. Campbell would set it forth, 
we are answered frankly enough: * The New Theology is,” he 
says, “an untrammeled return to the Christian sources in the 
light of modern thought. Its starting point is a re-emphasis of 
the Christian belief in the Divine immanence in the universe and 
in mankind.” The whole book is at least an attempt to use that 
basis and to make the method suggested in those words effective. 
The use of this word * untrammeled ” is curious, and arrests at- 
tention at the outset. For by “untrammeled” something else 
must be meant than a mere objective treatment of the “ Christian 
sources,” by which, I suppose, we must understand the earliest 
Christian documents. Those words “in the light of modern 
thought ” are evidently to be the condition if not of our return 
to the sources, at least of the manner and the spoils 
with which we return from them. The doctrine of the 
Divine Immanence is the controlling principle. This is the spirit- 
ual magnet by which we are to draw from these sources what we 
may assert with confidence and believe with the soul. The ma- 
terials which do not cling to our magnet belong to another world 
of thought, to another and not the modern mind. But the ma- 
terials which do cling to that magnet, the truths which manifestly 
cohere with our idea of the Divine Immanence, these are truths 
on which we may fix our faith. 

It is important to fasten our attention on this method. These 
are no passing words of our author’s. They accurately describe 
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the method of the whole book. Mr. Campbell has been in the 
main true to them, except at certain important points, especially 
in reference to free will, and the person of Christ, where happily 
they are forgotten and the method is tacitly abandoned. Those 
are the moments when Mr. Campbell openly retains his Christian 
faith, as when he says: “ Jesus is as much in the world as ever, 
and .... His person is realized in the mystic union between 
Himself and those who know and love Him” (p. 69). But now 
as to the method itself, we must observe that it is avowedly and 
frankly a dogmatic method. It is the very opposite of the modern 
scientific method which proceeds upon a careful induction of his- 
torical facts, of concrete human experience. Mr. Campbell has 
adopted a definite philosophical position. He thinks it is impreg- 
nably established. He cannot imagine that the modern mind 
should ever lose it. This philosophical principle will hence- 
forth dominate the thought of men as the laws of motion 
dominate the thinking of the physicist. As without these the 
investigator of the phenomena in rolling spheres and drifting 
sands cannot take one step or see one fact, so, for Mr. Campbell, 
it is henceforth impossible to think of God except as the immanent 
God and in terms of his immanence. His transcendence, as we 
shall see, is conceded, though only in a far-off and dim way, 
which makes it His remote concern alone. For us He is and 
can be only the immanent God, and we can orfy think of Him 
practically and therefore theologically as such. 

Not only so, but it is a distinct form of the multiform doctrine 
of immanence about which Mr. Campbell has this sublime and 
portentous conviction. Affinities it may have and must have with 
other forms ; but in our day it has been made convincing and even 
alluring by means of a metaphysic which many noble minds have 
elaborated and many have accepted. In this form, the so-called 
Neo-Hegelianism of the schools, it has convinced Mr. Campbell ; 
and it is this which enables him to select what is true in the 
Christian sources and reject what is false. 

This whole method is, I repeat, the well-known dogmatic 
form, the form which Kant hoped that he had killed in the end of 
the 18th century, and the form which some men of science imag- 
ined at the end of the 19th century that no intelligent man would 
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ever use again. There must be some truth and reality in it, I 
admit, just because it appears and reappears, subtle, persistent 
and irresistible. It must be that our minds are constructed to 
think deductively as well as inductively, to guide our search for 
truth, among the endless single facts of the universe, by means 
of clues or ultimate principles which we may and must émploy 
with confidence, or cease to think at all. But in nothing does a 
man’s real power and insight appear more certainly than in the 
selection and application of these principles. Mr. Campbell has 
chosen to risk all; his reputation as a thinker and his power as a 
Christian minister, on the determination to use the idea of the 
Divine Immanence, as he understands it, as the one sole principle 
for determining truth throughout the whole range of Christian 
doctrine. And thus he becomes a sheer dogmatist of the old 
type. His principle is only a half truth and its application is, 
therefore, full of arbitrariness. He leaves out what that truth 
does not directly yield or what, in his eyes at least, does not con- 
sist with it. Facts of the Christian consciousness which are as 
old as the apostolic experience and as persistent as the church 
itself, are dropped as into a well of darkness because they cannot 
obviously be derived from, or thoroughly reconciled with, a par- 
ticular theory of the Divine Immanence. Problems as complex 
as the relations of human and divine will, as tortuous as our ex- 
perience of sin, as awful as the Atonement cf Christ for the sins 
of the world, become as simple, as straight, as obvious as a pike- 


‘ 


staff. One wonders not only why God has been “ greatly both- 
ered,” to use the elegant phrase of our author, about human con- 
duct, but why the mightiest intellects of history have missed the 
mark so completely when it stands there so plain, so inevitable as 


Mr. Campbell makes it. 


II. If now we ask ourselves what this doctrine of Divine 
Immanence is, on which these great issues depend, we must 
quote two important passages that we may have it in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s own words : — 

“Whatever distinctions of being there may be within the 
universe it is surely clear that they must all be transcended and 

Juty—3 
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comprehended within infinity. There cannot be two infinities, nor 
can there be an infinite and also a finite beyond it.” 

“ To all eternity God is what He is and never can be other, 
but it will take Him to all eternity to live out all that He is. In 
order to manifest even to Himself the possibilities of His being 
God must limit that being. There is no other way in which the 
fullest self-realization can be attained. Thus we get two modes 
of God,—the infinite, perfect, unconditioned, primordial being ; 
and the finite, imperfect, conditioned, and limited being of which 
we are ourselves expressions. And yet these®wo are one, and 
the former is the guarantee that the latter shall not fail in the pur- 
pose for which it became limited.” 

Now anyone who has read at all in the philosophy of the last 
twenty-five years will understand what Mr. Campbell is trying to 
say in these remarkable utterances. But I wonder what the late 
John Caird of Glasgow, or T. H. Green of Oxford, or Mr. Ed- 
ward Caird, would say to these efforts to translate their powerful 
and impressive teaching for the public mind. The simple fact is 
that the one group of adjectives which Mr. Campbell uses —* the 
infinite, perfect, unconditioned, primordial being ’—shows that 
he has not mastered the system of thought, the Neo-Hegelianism 
of which he professes himself to be a convinced disciple, and from 
which he derives his New Theology. That system is well worth 
mastering. The doctrine that our minds are organically connected 
with the mind of God, that the eternal and universal consciousness 
itself operates in us as conscious beings, has been worked out in a 
great variety of forms by such men as | have named, as well as 
by Professor Royce. To say that these thinkers have finally 
established this attractive position, to insist that henceforth no 
other doctrine of the relations of the divine to the human mind 
can be accepted as reasonable, that this is the permanent basis for 
all further advance would be saying far more than the state of 
philosophic thought today in Europe or America will justify. The 
doctrine itself is variously stated amid many differences of opin- 
ion, even by those who defend it ; and it is hotly disputed by a very 
large number of men whose position is not in the least due to 
theological influences or predilection for orthodox Christianity, 
on purely philosophic grounds. It is, to say the least, therefore, a 
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dangerous thing, even when a man has thoroughly thought his 
way into the history and nature of this system or group of systems 
called ‘‘ absolute idealism,” to stake his entire conception of Christ- 
ian theology upon that particular phase of idealism which he has 
adopted. In that case, I must once more insist, the theologian 
has entered upon a method which is as dogmatic even as Calvin- 
ism. 

But let us come closer to Mr. Campbell’s own expressions. The 
first fact that confronts us is that our author has a love for the 
use of the word “ infinite” as a noun. He says, “ There cannot 
So are we accustomed to hear in modern philo- 


, 


be two infinities.’ 
sophy of the absolute, the unconditioned, the eternal, and so forth. 
This, of course is a most subtle form of ancient realism revived 
unconsciously since Kant: whose philosophy, though he himself 
thought it had killed realism for ever, as a matter of fact gave 
it new life in a most unexpected way. One has only to read 
Mansel’s famous Bampton Lectures and their issue in Herbert 
Spencer, and then turn to Mr. Bradley’s portentous discussion of 
his ‘‘ absolute,” to see that the use of adjectives or adverbs as 
nouns is a useful literary method which has allured men to super- 
stition. To a Theist, a man who believes in a personal God, there 
is no such thing as “ the infinite,” “ the absolute,” or “ the eternal.” 
These words stand for qualities or conditions under which he 
conceives of the living one. God is in his qualities infinite — in- 
finitely wise and holy and powerful. He is, in the conditions of 
His being, eternal and absolute — that is, self-caused, self-con- 
scious, and self-determining. When we see this we may agree 
with Mr. Campbell that there is only one “ infinite,” but that means 
that there is only one being with many infinite attributes ; and we 
had better keep as close to that mode of expression as we can, 
lest we too hypostatize our abstractions and lapse into the sin of 
realism. 

I trust that it may not seem hypercritical to show how little 
Mr. Campbell is master of his own method of thought by pointing 
out that he who said, ‘‘ There cannot be two infinities,” and 
again, that the second mode of God is “ the finite, imperfect, con- 
ditioned, and limited being of which we are ourselves expressions,” 
says a few pages further on: “ The real universe (the expression 
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of God) must be infinitely greater and more complex than the 
one which is apparent to our physical senses .... but that 
universe exists now; it is around us and within us; it is God's 
thought about Himself, infinite and eternal” (p. 27) ; from which 
one would draw the natural deduction that after all there are two 
infinities, the primordial God and the universe — although Mr. 
Campbell calls the latter in one sentence finite and in another 
infinite. 

When we come to consider Mr. Campbell’s doctrine of man, 
we find again the same inability to avoid self contradiction. In 
one place, speaking of the future, he says: “I shall not cease to 
be I, nor you to be you; but there must be a region of experience 
where we shall find that you and I are one” (p. 33), and a little 
later he says, “I hold that when our finite consciousness ceases 
to be finite there will be no distinction whatever between ourselves 
and God’s.” And yet he goes on to deny that there is any obliter- 
ation of personality, and says, “ No form of self-consciousness 
can ever perish. It completes itself in becoming infinite, but it 
cannot be destroyed” (p. 42). The confusion here is itself in- 
finite. Evidently we shall cease to be finite, and all distinction 
between our consciousness and God's ts to be abolished; and yet 
our own personality is not to be obliterated. 

The fact is that Mr. Campbell, in common with many who 
have occupied a similar position, has perplexed himself and us 
with his failure to discriminate between ontology and ethics, be- 
tween the doctrine of being and the doctrine of doing, between the 
notions of an identity of nature among personal beings, and the 
harmonious relations of the same personal beings. To be in 
harmony with God, to be moraily at one with Him, to realize my 
dependence upon Him and to receive all the glory and force of 
His grace, and even of His indwelling Spirit, is not only not to 
reduce my difference from Him as a self-conscious being, but is, 
on the contrary, to deepen and fulfil it. Self-consciousness is not 
weakened, but emphasized and developed by moral union with 
God. Individuality is not absorbed but created by a free depend- 
ence upon Him. Paul was never more really Paul, never further 
from losing all distinction between himself and the being of God, 
than when he said: “I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” 
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The energies characteristic of a distinctive personality are multi- 
plied and not diminished by that healthy mysticism which belongs 
to the evangelical faith and separates it from the blind mysticism 
of the Orient. In the latter personality is felt to be the disease, 
the disaster of being. To get rid of it, to be absorbed again in 
the All, to lose this horrid self finally and forever, is the cry of the 
souls that have learned despair, that have been crushed by the 
resistless sway of evil and the awful night of guilt. But where 
the hope of pardon reigns, where the conscious faith in a personal 
Father controls thought and action, where a Redeemer who is the 
very God stands before us and offers to enter the shrine of self, 
to purify the fountains of conscious life, there a new sense of 
joy in personal existence, in personal action, in personal immortal- 
ity, even in an eternal difference from God, realized in an eternal 


harmony with God, is achieved. 


Ill. There are two points at which the New Theology may . 
be tested with considerable confidence; for as men think there, 
they will think in other parts of their system, and so will reveal 
the quality of their relation to Christianity. These are the doc- 
trines of sin and of the person of Christ. 

1. It is interesting to find that Mr. Campbell steadily avows 
himself a supporter of the theory of free will. He avows that in 
logic he can find no place for it. But our consciousness of free- 
dom is too clear, too constant, too powerful in moulding our social 
as well as our religious life to allow of its denial by him. Hence 
he does not ignore the fact of our responsibility, nor the fact of 
sin. But since he must develop his doctrine of sin in harmony 
with his own theory of the Divine Immanence, he finds himself 
in the following position: (1) Evil is a negative, not a positive 
term (p. 43). (2) Sin is selfishness, or self love. “ The desire 
for gratification at someone else’s cost, or at the cost of the com- 
mon life is the root principle of sin” (p. 144). But that is 
certainly not negative! (3) “ The coming of a finite creature 
into being is itself of the nature of a fall, or coming down from 
perfection to imperfection” (p. 66). This apparently must mean 
that it is God who has fallen! (4) “ Life is God, and there is no 
life which is not God.” In view of this statement Mr. Campbell 
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has the courage to tell us that “even sinful life is a quest for 
God, although it does not know itself to be such, for in seeking 
life saint and sinner alike are seeking God, the all-embracing 
life.” I need not record here the words which have been so much 
commented upon in which our author goes even to the length of 
saying that the debauché in his orgies is unconsciously seeking 
God. That conclusion would have made most men pause and ask 
themselves frankly, where lay the fallacy of their reasoning. For 
fallacy there must be, most men would most certainly assert, 
unless they were either dead to moral issues or had become the 
slaves of a rigid logical system. We have examples enough, sad 
and tragic, of the former situation even among writers of our 
own day; and the supreme instance of the latter is to be found, 
of course, in Spinoza. Now Mr. Campbell is by no means dead 
to moral issues, and his system is not a complete impersonal pan- 
theism of the Spinozistic type. His thought at this point is simply 
that of a mind which catches at effective statements, which seizes 
for public purposes upon telling situations in current thought, 
and procures from them a dramatic moment in pulpit oratory. 
He has got hold of the now familiar psychological doctrine that 
every man in every deliberate action is seeking what he conceives 
to be some form of good, that the drunkard rejoices in a certain 
elation or expansion of self, that vice is a form of self-expression 
which turns a natural appetite into an exaggeration ; but by what 
trick of mind can it be said that the sinner in his sin is seeking 
God? Simply by calling God, not the personal law-giver, the 
judge, who stands over against our moral self, but “the life 
which is in all men.” This life is seeking self-expression in the 
actions of human beings, and each human will is implicitly striv- 
ing to fulfil the purpose of that universal life. But observe that 
we have thus reduced God once more to a neuter term. That is to 
say, a man can only think that sin is a quest for God, when he has 
ceased to think of God in terms of personality. 

2. A similar criticism can be made of Mr. Campbell’s doctrine 
of the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. Our author still avows 
his deep faith in Christ. In Him, as nowhere else, God is manifest, 
and the whole tenderness and holiness of the divine offers and 
commends itself to us. Of sincerity and enthusiasm in the 
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writer at this point there can be no question. But we are not 
concerned so much with his private sentiments which may be 
wholly admirable. We are concerned with that theology, that 
explanation of his sentiments, through which he both seeks to 
justify them and to awaken them, as a Christian teacher must en- 
deavor to do, in the hearts and lives of other men. Can his 
theology explain his worship of Jesus Christ? It seeks the pre- 
eminence of Jesus in this, that in Him there was realized more 
completely than in any other man that same principle of the divine 
life which is human nature, and which must come to full expres- 
sion in us all if we are to reach our true destiny. ‘“ General 
Booth is divine in so far as this (the principle that “ God is 
love’) is the governing principle of his life. Jesus was divine 
simply and solely because his life was never governed by any 
other principle” (p. 75). ‘‘ The eternal Son or Christ of God” 
is a phrase by which our author describes that divine principle 
which is already incarnate in us all. Therefore he says “ it is 
quite a false idea to think of Jesus and no one else as the Son of 
God incarnate” (p. 106). Hence it is true that General Booth 
is a Christ; and by this we are to mean that he is not merely 
another Christ like Jesus, but that he is the very same Christ 
that Jesus was, in a later and less complete manifestation of the 
same divine principle. 

Now quite evidently we are again dealing at this point with a 
confusion. The glimpses of truth which shine in these statements 
are mixed and distorted with crossing shadows of fallacy. The 
secret is again to be found in the fact that Mr. Campbell submits 
himself wholly to the notion that the divine is an impersonal ele- 
ment underlying and expressing itself through the evolution of 
‘eternal Son 


7 


nature and of our human selves. Even that term 
or Christ of God” does not describe a conscious being distinct 
from us, but an indwelling element of our very nature, the point 
of organic connection between us and the indwelling God. 
Ultimately, then, it is plain that at every point the so-called 
New Theology derives its peculiar departures from orthodox 
Christianity through its failure to grasp firmly and to use thor- 
oughly the supreme category of personality. It is a dogmatic 
theology in the old and evil sense of that word, because it makes 
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an imperfectly apprehended principle the key to all the actual 
experiences of the church, and because it tries not merely in dens 
and studies but in the open air and the fields of life to make its 
conclusions effective. The cure is to be found not by any means 
in the denial of the great and precious doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence. No one who believes in the Holy Spirit can dare to 
minimize that grand conception. The cure is to be found in a 
much deeper treatment of the doctrine of the divine personality 
and the relation of the human personality to the divine. 
WILLIAM DouGLas MACKENZIE. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE EVANGELIZATION OF NON-ENGLISH 
SPEAKING IMMIGRANTS 


OUTLINE OF THE PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 





Interest in the Theme. The question of the immigrant is one 
with which to conjure just now. After having been suffered to 
come and go very quietly for a long time, the immigrant sud- 
denly finds that he stands in the limelight. The evangelical 
churches have achieved what the language of the Great Awaken- 
ing called a “concern” for the foreigner. 

In this fact lies cause for abundant gratitude. On the other 
hand, there is a certain tendency to let this interest become a 
kind of fad. At the outset let it be shown that this is no senti- 
mental concern, no temporary interest. It means serious, self- 
sacrificing, and persistent effort. We cannot play with it; we 
must not make it a fad. It involves the thorough devotion of 
every power we possess. Let no person who is not prepared to 
toil and be patient begin to give attention to the problem of the 
foreign among us. 

The Changed Character of Recent I siseitiealian. So far as it 
concerns the evangelical churches, the most significant item re- 
garding immigration today has to do with its changed character. 
In quality the former stream was Celtic and Teutonic primarily. 
The Irish Roman Catholic was zealously and persistently religious 
and loyal to the church of his childhood. The Swedes and Ger- 
mans were prevailingly Protestant. Now the conditions are 
entirely changed: the majority of our immigrants are Latins, 
Slavs, and Jews. They represent in general the elements least 
subject to the influence of Christianity in its evangelical forms. 
The Jews are intensely antagonistic, naturally, to the Christian 
influence. The other factors in recent immigration represent 
either a medieval type of Christian organization or they have 
drifted far from the Church into infidelity and atheism. There- 
fore the new problem is intensely difficult of solution. 
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The task of the missionary societies heretofore has been pri- 
marily to find leaders for churches which have been quite easily 
gathered from immigrants who were Protestant free churchmen. 
Therefore the problem has not been very difficult. With the new 
immigration it is quite different. The gospel as preached and 
practiced in the free church order is something of which the 
Italian or Slav knows almost nothing; nominally Christian, they 
are really medieval in their ideas of what Christianity is. The 
doctrine of justification by faith and the idea of salvation by grace 
are almost unknown to the vast majority of them; yet many of 
them are loyal to their church order with a passion which is as 
strange to us as our conception of Christianity is foreign to them. 

The methods with which we have worked in the last generation 
will not answer with the new problem. We must go more funda- 
mentally into the matter. We must sacrifice far more for the 
work and we must be prepared to exercise greater patience than 
we have ever done before. 

The New New England. We are beginning to feel the pres- 
sure of these new conditions in New England almost more than 
in any other section of the country. This is because the change in 
ratio between the native stock and the children of foreign- 
born parents is so great here. In New Britain, for example, 
almost four out of five inhabitants are children of foreign-born 
parents. The immigrants are not merely massed in the factory 
towns, but they are spreading into the country and taking posses- 
sion of the small farms where their industry is, perhaps, to do for 
the new world what peasant labor has done for Europe. 

New England has become in many ways the most intensely 
home missionary ground in the country and we must reckon with 
this when we come to estimate the amount of effort which must 
be expended in evangelization by the national missionary societies 
and by our city organizations. The appeal of the dugout and the 
sod house, of the mountain white, the negro, and the Indian, must 
still be made to New England and it has not lost its validity or its 
romance. The appeal of the stranger within our gates must be 
brought home to New England with a new intensity and we must 
engage seriously and devotedly with the new task in the states of 


the Puritans. 
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The Extent of the Problem. We are not concerned with an 
easy or superficial problem. It is as broad as the whole area of 
life. Education, Economics, Sociology, Politics, and Religion are 
all involved in the assimilation of the non-English speaking immi- 
grant. Religious work is conditioned by mental alertness, indus- 
trial efficiency, moral integrity, social adaptation. The whole man 
is to be Americanized and so every department of his life is in- 
volved in the process. Therefore, instead of being a simple mat- 
ter of preaching the Gospel to men and women of a pretty even 
type of mind and character, the problem to which we are address- 
ing ourselves involves the most detailed and thorough knowledge 
of the whole field of the life of these people. 

Take, for example, the industrial conditions among the Per- 
sians. They are migratory and, not having been trained to con- 
stant and serious application to labor, they find it difficult to 
work steadily in one place. Religious work among them is thus 
radically influenced by industrial conditions. This only illustrates 
the extensive social import of the problem. 

What is Evangelization? Specifically we mean by evangeliza- 
tion the same thing that was meant by it in the age of the Apostles: 
a living Christ as Saviour and Lord must be presented by preach- 
ing and by the daily witness of His disciples to men and women 
whose conception of salvation is that it is wrought primarily 
through the offices of the Church. 

For the Chinese coming out of pure heathenism, for the Ar- 
menian emerging from the darkness of Gregorian formalism, and 
for the Roman Catholic groping through the twilight of eccle- 
siastical despotism the same thing is vitally necessary, that is, the 
preaching of the gospel of salvation by faith in Christ. 

Not only must this gospel be preached, but those who accept 
its offer and its claims must be given opportunity to practice it in 
fellowship and under the sanction of mutual encouragement. 
Therefore churches must be created or those who find the truth 
in Christ must be built into the structure of our own churches 
already organized. 

ls there Hope in the Roman Catholic Church? We are fre- 
quently met by the argument that the Italian, for example, is 
already a Christian, finding in his native church all the necessary 
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means of salvation. Even if this were not strictly the case, it is 
sometimes added, the Roman Catholic Church, particularly in 
America, is moving so swiftly toward rejuvenation that the evan- 
gelicals ought to keep hands off in this matter. Sometimes we 
are assured that there is reasonable hope that the Church of Rome 
will break from its bondage to the see of Rome sufficiently to serve 
the needs of a united Christendom. That there are many forces 
at work to this end in the Roman Catholic Church is undoubtedly 
true. That there is any hope for the solution of our problem 
through a reformation of the Roman Catholic church seems only 
an idle dream. In spite of what good men look forward to with 
eager eves there is no reasonable expectation that their dreams 
will come true. The simple gospel will be preached and practiced 
not through the reformation of the old order but by the activity 
of the free evangelical churches. 

I have no desire to underestimate the genuineness and power 
of the Christians in the Roman Catholic order, or of that ancient 
Church; but the lesson of history is too plain for one who reads 
it to await the solution of our problem from those securely-tied 
hands. 

Concerning Proselyting. At this point it is fitting that we 
take up that grave fear felt by many broad-minded and sympa- 
thetic persons, that we will become guilty of the black art of 
proselyting. It is said to us repeatedly, for example, “ The 
Italians are Christians; why should there be any effort made to 
disturb them in their ancient faith?” 

Before answering the question it is well to notice with what 
grim determination the Roman Catholic church holds its missions 
for non-catholics; the Paulist fathers have a holy zeal for this 
work; the missions are openly advertised and the converts from 
Protestantism become the subject of congratulation if not of 
boasting in the Roman Catholic press. I honor the Roman 
Catholic church for doing this; it is consistent with their doctrine 
extra ecclesiam nulla salus. How could they be consistent and 
not do this? 

It is time the Protestant churches recovered from their over- 
refinement of sentiment and fear, and rallied loyally to their great 
doctrine of justification by faith in a living Saviour. We are com- 
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missioned to preach this doctrine and to help those who accept it 
as they strive to realize its fruit in their daily life. We all believe 
that there are many evangelical Christians in the Roman Catholic 
church. Our problem is not with them. They will not be 
alienated by hearing the preaching of the gospel. Our purpose 
is not to make Protestants out of Roman Catholics; our mission 
is to preach the gospel. I would not for one moment deliberately 
attempt to disturb a person or a family who is loyal to the church 
of Rome and finds real help for the soul in that communion. On 
the other hand the vast majority of the Italians are really Roman 
Catholic only in name. The men have drifted away from the 
church so far as attendance upon it is concerned, and it has 
precious little power in shaping their daily lives or character. I 
feel that we need have no hesitation in preaching the gospel 
positively wherever we can get a hearing. It will not make a 
true Roman Catholic less a Christian and the Roman Catholic 
who is not a Christian is a heathen to whom we must preach the 
gospel. There is a lot of silly sentiment about proselyting which 
is nothing more than a cover for cowardice. 

The Problem of Leaders. The first problem presented to the 
English speaking pastor and church as it attempts to work with 
immigrants who do not speak English is that of a leader speaking 
the language of the people. A preacher or interpreter is abso- 
lutely necessary. At this point the evangelical churches meet an 
almost supreme difficulty which has been overcome with far- 
sighted statesmanship by the Roman Catholic church. For ex- 
ample, Bishop Tierney can send to almost any place in Con- 
necticut a young American priest who has studied in the country 
and speaks the language of any group of immigrants to whom it 
is desirable that service in their own language shall be rendered. 
The advantage of this is immeasurable. It shows also the wisdom 
and resource of the Roman Catholic church. 

On the other hand, we are compelled for the most part to rely 
upon the service of immigrants who have, generally, been con- 
verted to evangelical Christianity in this country and who must 
bear a certain stigma and meet a certain prejudice on the part of 
their countrymen arising from the fact that they have broken 
with the church order of_their native country. The aspersion 
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will be cast upon them that they have made this change for social 
or financial reasons. As a rule also these workers have not been 
thoroughly trained and are not very well equipped for work. | 
do not mean to underestimate or speak lightly of the native 
workers who are toiling for the gospel in New England; but the 
facts are known to every worker. 

Our next step forward in this foreign work is the task of 
raising up leaders from among our native-born evangelical 
Christians. The state of Connecticut could be aided in its Italian 
work supremely if we had one or more American young men, 
with college and seminary training, who had pursued post- 
graduate study in Italy with the Waldensians and could speak 
Italian. I firmly believe that this need points out the best use 
which could be made of Seminary fellowships, at least for one. 
hait of the time. We send men to Europe to study Semitic 
languages and history. I revere these academic disciplines and 
appreciate their limited value. The new day gives us new duties, 
however. It is just now more important that Hartford Fellows 
should study the living language of men living in America and 
prepare themselves to do heroic and precious service in New 
England for the next forty years with the product of their study 
in Hungary and Italy and Bohemia. I feel this matter very 
keenly, for I know what vital service to the Kingdom of God 
could be rendered to-day by such a man speaking Italian,— a man 
American-born, bearing no stigma of apostasy, trained in our best 
schools. The one thing that is necessary just now for the equip- 
ment of the work of evangelization which we are attempting is 
such trained leadership as this. I believe the seminaries are 
endowed sufficiently to furnish men of this kind. We shall not 
proceed with any degree of statesmanship in the problem until 
we train such leaders. 

Lay Workers. Another problem is that arising from the need 
of teachers and leaders of the mission work. 

For example, there is likely to be objection on the ground 
that young women ought not to be permitted to teach classes of 
men, and that especially in the Chinese Sunday-school, where 
individual work is required, the employment of young women 


teachers is extremely hazardous. 
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Theoretically this may be so, but practically I doubt if there 
ever has been a real case of abuse of courtesy where young 
women have taught classes or engaged in any of the work of an 
evangelical mission. loreign-speaking men have been courteous, 
grateful and considerate of their teachers so far'as my experience 
has gone. 

It is more difficult to secure competent men to carry on such 
work as can be done by English-speaking laymen. It requires 
real love for others and genuine sacrifice of time and strength to 
do such work, and, in too many of our churches, the men are more 
ready to give their money and thereby do mission work through 
delegated service than they are to bear a hand personally in the 
enterprise that is at their own door. This work appeals to men 
if it is undertaken in a business-like way. It is a fine test of our 
laymen in point of consecration to the Kingdom of God. It can- 
not be done unless they answer the call generally and heartily. 

The Problem of Place. It might seem the simplest thing in 
the world to care for this kind of mission work. We have 
beautiful church buildings. They have become so well equipped 
from kitchen to memorial windows that we call them by the apt 
industrial term, “* plants.” We must also remember that we cross 
the ocean to admire the cathedrals, beside which our costliest 
churches are small and cheap, the very cathedrals in which the 
humblest Italian ditch-digger was free to kneel and pray. 

When it comes to housing a mission for these people, however, 
you discover at once that in the majority of our churches there 
is considerable reluctance in the matter, if not open opposition. 
Orientals and Italians are not odorous, with the pure American 
blend, and swift rumor runneth that there is danger bacterial and 
otherwise in sharing our sanctuary with them. So opposition 
must be expected. This kind of work involves sharing our pews, 
our churches, and being neighborly at close quarters. It does 
not consist in giving a contribution which pays a part of the 
salary of someone who goes to the Orientals for us; it means 
sitting beside one another, breathing the same air and singing the 
same songs. 

Our churches must be thrown open to a new and larger use. 
It will soil a few carpets. It will burn some gas. It will make 
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the janitor’s problem a little heavier. And somebody will not like 
it. We must simply realize what our buildings are for, what a 
church structure is intended to do. This work is a vital part of 
the activity of the Kingdom of God in New England. Even if 
somebody's feelings are hurt,.the work must be done. 

Rewards and Satisfactions. The work is not summed up or 
dismissed in proSlems or general principles. 1 am learning the 
joy of it as I experience the love, the gratitude and the loyalty of 
these new comers. Many an incident | could tell that would show 
how the apostolic method of loving service wins men and women 
and little children to Christ. It is all reduced at the last analysis 
to the one word love. This solves the problems, lightens the 
burdens and points the way to new and better methods of work. 
We simply must love our Master and love these men and women 
enough to bring them together by our friendship, preaching, and 
example. There is no new method; it is only necessary to repeat 
the old, old method of Jesus and the apostles. New England 
has all the external conditions of Pentecost; it is for us to furnish 
the inner preparation that will make possible the descent of the 
Spirit in power upon us. 

Ozora STEARNS Davis. 


New Britain, Conn. 

















The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, by Prof. S. R. Driver is not a 
commentary, but is a revised translation with brief introduction and a 
few explanatory foot notes. A large part of the material has already 
appeared in the Expositor during the years 1902 and 1904. It is worth 
while, however, to have these articles brought together and published 
in book form. Doctor Driver feels that existing translations of Jeremiah 
are inadequate and that a number of the more recent versions offend 
good taste in their undignified use of colloquial modern English. His aim 
is to produce a version which shall be idiomatic and dignified, and at the 
same time accurate and clear. For the sake of idiom and dignity he 
adheres as closely as possible to the language of the Authorized Version, 
but for the sake of accuracy and clearness he makes many modifications. 
In all of these, however, he strives to retain the language of the old 
English version. In many cases the translation is based upon a revision 
of the text. The material is given in the same order in which it is found 
in the Massoretic text and is divided up into paragraphs and sections in 
accordance with the sense. Each paragraph is prefaced with a brief sum- 
mary of its contents. It is thus easy to follow the main outline of the 
prophet’s argument. Quotation marks are freely used to indicate the 
words of different speakers, and passages that are clearly poetic are 
printed in poetic form. 

It seems rather a pity that the author has not rearranged the material 
in chronological order. The book would be much more intelligible if 
one could trace Jeremiah’s thought in its historical development from 
the beginning to the end of his long ministry. The date of most of the 
oracles is so clear that a rearrangement of this sort is easier than in 
the case of most of the other prophets. For one who wishes to read the 
book as it now stands in the Hebrew Bible, an index might have been 
provided that would have removed the difficulty, but for the student of 
history the chronological arrangement would have been greatly preferable. 
Doctor Driver himself is anxious to point out the historical relations of 
the different portions of the book, and gives the date of each section so 
carefully, that it seems strange that he should have surrendered the ad- 
vantage that would have come from the rearrangement of the prophecies 
in accordance with his historical criticism. The introduction discusses 
the life and prophecies of Jeremiah in chronological order and makes it 
possible for the reader to rearrange the material for himself. It would 
have been useful, however, to have given at least a chronological table 
in which one might see the prophecies rearranged in their historical 
sequence. 


Juty—4 (255) 
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The translation is just such a clear and scholarly piece of work as 
we should expect from Professor Driver's hand. The shades of meaning 
in the Hebrew are brought out with admirable precision, and the use of 
the tenses is exhibited in a way that is found in no other English version, 
It preserves all the dignity and beauty of the old English translation, but 
eliminates a number of its glaring defects. The work of revision is much 
more thorough-going than that of the Revised Version, and in every 
respect this translation is superior to that of the revisers. As one reads 
it, one wishes that the whole Old Testament could be translated by such 
a master hand, and that such a version might find its way into general 
use in the churches. In comparison with such a really scholarly transla- 
tion the Revised Version with its timid compromises and unsatisfactory 
treatment of textual difficulties makes but a poor showing. 

The introduction to the book is very brief and adds nothing to what 
the author has already written in his “ Introduction to the Old Testament.” 
It is perhaps, however, all that the non-professional reader needs. One 
wishes that the author had given a reconsideration to the matter of Old 
Testament chronology before assigning the dates that he has done. The 
Babylonian system of counting the first year of a king’s reign as beginning 
with the first new year after he came to the throne, which is the system 
followed by the compilers of the Book of Jeremiah, was almost certainly 
not the system followed by the ancient Hebrew records that underlie the 
Book of Kings. They counted the first year of a king’s reign as dating 
from the time that he came to the throne, and thus it happened that the 
last year of one king’s reign and the first year of his successor corre- 
sponded with the same calendar year. In order to get the true dates of 
the kings of Judah we must, therefore, subtract one from the sum total 
of each reign as it is given in the Book of Kings. This simple process 
brings the figures of the Book of Kings into harmony with the Assyro- 
Babylonian data as no other hypothesis does. Failure to recognize this 
fact has led Driver to give all the dates of Jeremiah’s oracles a year or two 
earlier than they should be, and thus to throw the prophecies out of their 
true historical perspective. This, however, is a small matter and in gen- 
eral this volume may be recommended to the lover of literature as a 
delightful presentation of the thought of one of the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets, and to the student of the Old Testament as a valuable aid in 
the study of the Book of Jeremiah. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 382. $1.50.) 


Prof. Ambrose White Vernon, in his little book, The Religious Value 
of the Old Testament has stated his views on this timely subject in a 
way that will be sure to awaken interest, even if they do not command 
assent. Prof. Vernon is thoroughly ‘modern’ in his attitude to the O. T., 
of this there can be no doubt. In a frank manner he gives his reasons 
why he can no longer accept the older view of the religious value of the 
O. T. The two main positive elements of the older view were, according 
to Prof. Vernon, the idea that the O. T. establishes the existence of God 
and the divinity of Christ and that it gives infallible direction to the 
believer. It may be questioned whether full justice is done to the faith 
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of our fathers in this formulation of the modern writer. Prof. Vernon 
also finds the older view defective in its failure to apprehend the real 
character of the O. T. religion, in its tendency to externalize religion and 
in its begetting a trivial conception of God. Having thus described the 
older view, it was not a difficult task for the writer to show its unten- 
ableness, which he does in vigorous, sometimes sarcastic, terms. We 
fear that in places the statements are unduly severe and even unjust. 
Against the defective older view Prof. Vernon sets the modern view as 
both truer and of far greater value to the highest religious interests of 
man. The modern scholar values the O. T., we are told, because it 
presents character supremely worthy of reverence, because it records the 
discovery of our fundamental religious truths and because it is essential 
to a correct apprehension of Jesus Christ. There is much food for thought 
in this little book. In essentials, it fairly represents the views of modern 
scholarship. In details many things in it might have been presented in 
a way less likely to give offense or pain. This is especially true of the 
first three chapters. It is a book that may be read with interest and profit, 
although all it says cannot be endorsed without qualification. (Crowell 
& Co., pp. 81. goc.) E. E. N. 


A number of years ago, before Biblical criticism had established the fact 
of the Maccabzan date of the Book of Daniel and of certain of the Psalms, 
the late date of Joel and other prophetic oracles, and of the Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, it was natural to speak of the “four centuries be- 
tween Malachi and Christ” as indicating a real period of four centuries 
of silence between the O. T. and N. T. But it strikes one as somewhat 
peculiar to find a modern writer who accepts the above mentioned results 
of critical study, at least in part, giving to a book the title Between the 
Testaments or Intertestamental History, when that book relates to those 
four centuries of which at least two are not “between the Testaments ” 
at all. This is, however, just what Dr. Gregg has done. As to the book 
itself, we do not know exactly how to take it. For what class of readers 
was it written? It abounds in exclamation points and exhortations to 
“listen!” as though a most marvellous and hitherto unheard of story 
were being told. Yet the facts given are simple commonplace historical 
facts that are well known and have been told over and over again. One 
serious criticism must be made on this book and that is that it utterly 
fails to give the reader an adequate or even correct delineation of this 
so-called ‘Intertestamental’ period. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., pp. 124. 
75¢.) E. E. N. 


Mr. W. C. Allen, author of the Commentary on Matthew in the Inter- 
national Critical Series has, with rare frankness, taken the reader into his 
confidence in the pages which he has devoted to his preparatory note. 

He has described in detail the qualifications which, to his mind, a 
commentator ought to possess if he would produce an effective piece of 
work, disclaiming, at least in full, their possession by himself. He has 
disclosed the faulty method followed in the commentaries of the past, 
contrasted with the scientific method of today, and has confessed to the 
limitations of the method pursued by himself. 
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The reader is thus prepared for what is to be placed before him in 
the expository portion of the book. He is not to expect a critical appa- 
ratus for the text, with a discussion of the relative value of the variant 
readings. The text is in large part assumed by the author as the accepted 
result of technical scholarship. Nor is he to expect a literary analysis 
of the narrative sources with a discussion of the relative primacy of the 
record. The relation of the Gospel in general as secondary to the Gospel 
of Mark and primary to the Gospel of Luke the author accepts as as- 
sured by criticism. Finally he is not to expect an historical synthesis of 
the textual and literary results in a presentation of-the words and acts 
of Christ, with a discussion of what may be relied upon as historically 
genuine and real. This is laid aside by the author as the historian’s work 
to be taken up after the work of the commentator is completed. What 
he is to expect is a consideration of the contents of the Gospel from the 
standpoint simply of the Evangelist-Editor himself and the readers for 
whom his Gospel was written. 

Naturally the work of the critic, the historian and the commentator 
cannot be kept absolutely separate. This the author confesses and pre- 
pares the reader to find these other fields at times invaded in the exposi- 
tory pages. At the same time his main purpose is not critically to investi- 
gate the material which the Gospel presents, but exegetically to interpret 
it in the meaning which it had to the Evangelist and which he intended it 
should have to his readers. 

We question seriously whether this is the method which should be 
pursued. One may be disposed possibly to look upon it favorably in the 
exegesis of the Epistles, where the attempt to secure the historical sense 
of the words as the writer meant them alone secures genuine material for 
theology and saves doctrinal discussion by the way. Yet even in the 
Epistles the writer’s meaning cannot be divorced from the surroundings 
in which they were written. Paul’s meaning in the last four chapters of 
II Corinthians is largely dependent upon the question whether these chap- 
ters belong to a letter written before the first nine chapters or not. Much 
more is this true in the Gospels, — especially the Synoptic Gospels where 
one is dealing with documents which profess to give historical material 
and are interrelated in literary dependence. It is essential that the student 
should know whether the incident or the teaching belongs genuinely to 
the history which is being given or not. 

Take for example the discussion between Jesus and John at the bap- 
tism (Mt. 3:15). If this never took place, its interpolation in the narrative 
meant simply an effort on the part of the Evangelist, in his editorial ca- 
pacity, to explain the baptism as related to the sinlessness of Jesus. If 
it did take place, the recording of it meant to the Evangelist, as a historian, 
that Jesus sought thus to interpret his baptism as it stood related to his 
Messianic consciousness. The student of the Gospel has a right to know 
the historical relation of this verse to the rest of the narrative. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the author admits this right not only here, 
but throughout the Gospel; for by a scheme of marginal lettering he has 
designated the literary source of every passage of the narrative from the 
first chapter to the last, and has assigned this passage to editorial inter- 
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polation. As such an interpolation the author interprets it in the sense 
above indicated, —as an attempt to explain why the Messiah should need 
to be baptized. 

It would seem, therefore, that the author had not only generally, 
through his literary assignment of the passages, but specifically, in his 
literary interpretation of this passage, abandoned his method. 

But if the method be abandoned here, why is it not abandoned con- 
sistently throughout the commentary? Why, for example, should not the 
significant contrast of Mt. 3:2f to Mk. 1:4 be discussed not only as to 
what the Evangelist believed the content of the Baptist’s preaching to be, 
but as to what that content actually was? Why should not the lack of ad- 
justment to the sequence of thought in the context which is displayed by 
12:27f or the peculiar character of the contents of 25 :31-46 be considered 
from the point of view not only as to whether the Evangelist thought it 
part of the incident and its teaching, but as to whether it actually was such 
a part? 

It is no answer to this to say that in the introduction to the Com- 
mentary the author has given a full discussion of the sources of the 
Gospel, showing not only the primary character of Mark and the depend- 
ence of Matthew and Luke on an additional source to Mark, but also 
of the clearly edited condition of Matthew in its present form; for this 
makes only the more necessary that the student should have discussed for 
him in the Commentary whether: the passage he is studying comes from 
the Evangelist as an editor or as a historian, and if from him as a his- 
torian whether it comes with justice to the literary facts in the case. If 
the purpose of the author is to give the simple interpretation of the pas- 
sage from the standpoint of the Evangelist and his readers, we must at 
least know whether the Evangelist considered the passage as part of the 
incident or the teaching, or deliberately grouped it there from some other 
place in the ministry, or consciously interpolated it into the narrative from 
outside. 

The author's statement in the preface (p. ix) that “ Considerations as 
to the historical character of the incidents which the Gospel records have 
for the most part been carefully avoided; and no attempt has been made 
to discuss the question whether the teaching here put into the mouth of 
Christ was as a matter of fact taught by Him,” is a clear shirking of 
scholarly duty. He has no right to ignore these points, and, in proportion 
as he does, the student of the Gospel will turn away from his Commentary 
with well-grounded disappointment and discouragement of mind. It is no 
interpreting of the Bible to ignore the literary and historical facts which 
it presents. 

At the end of the Commentary an excursus on “the Gospel as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the historical life of Christ,” supplies a 
considerable amount of what should have been given to us as the inter- 
pretation proceeded on its way, and seems to be a confession on the author’s 
part that something of this kind was needed in his book. The convenience 
of such a summary will not be doubted, but its presence will hardly offset 
the absence of what the student has a right to look for in each passage by 
itself. 
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As to the introduction, while it is full of the evidence of scholarly 
work, it is clearly unbalanced in its treatment of the problems which the 
Gospel presents. Of the seventy-five pages which it compasses almost 
sixty are given to the problem of the sources, while less than two are 
given to the style and language and less than one to the text. 

We wish that, without regard to size of book, the author had given 
full treatment to all the Gospel’s problems, and that throughout his inter- 
pretation he had consistently preserved the literary critical method, which 
in spite of his prefatory announcement, he yields to at times. (Scribner, 
pp. Ixxxviii, 338. $3.00.) M. W. J. 


Two decades ago “ Back to Christ” was the cry of those who wished 
to simplify the Christian faith and to free it from all dogmatic incrusta- 
tions. Then “Forward to Christ” came to be the popular phrase with 
those who wished to substitute an ideal for an historic Christ and to 
set the Christian religion free from the limitations of time and space. 
Now it is To Christ through Criticism, and Mr. Seaver endeavors to 
“indicate rather the trend than the result of modern religious thinking.” 
Our author starts out with a chapter on “the new theology,” which, 
however, is far from being the R. J. Campbell brand. For “ with Christ's 
supremacy in the religious life of humanity the claim of Christianity 
to be the final religion stands or falls,” he says, and sin is “ conscious 
lack of conformity to the spirit of Christ,” a sense of ill-desert in the 
sight of God. The second lecture discusses the results of criticism, and 
declares that the new feeling after Christ which is astir today in all the 
churches has been shaped by the historical spirit, so that Jesus, the Chris- 
tian’s Lord, rules the hearts and consciences of men now with an ever- 
widening sway. Authority in religion is the title of the third lecture, 
and the conclusion is that the life of Jesus is the supreme standard for 
Christianity. And this is confirmed to us by the organic, purposeful, and 
inspired records of that Life and the inner witness of the Holy Spirit. 
The Christ of history forms the theme of the fourth lecture, and our 
author maintains that Jesus is most fully understood in the light which 
He himself supplied. Yet Christianity would lose much could we strip 
away everything that has gathered round it in its passage down the cen- 
turies, for He has been revealing himself more and more fully through 
the church. The miraculous element in the Gospels is sanely handled, and 
Mr. Seaver declares that it is vain to seek to eliminate the supernatural 
from the life of Jesus, thereby reducing to a minimum the essentials of the 
Christian faith. The resurrection fact and the resurrection form are 
dealt with in two excellent lectures. Our author accepts the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus on the basis of historical testimony, and does not 
gainsay the truth of the ascension story. The death of Jesus is inter- 
preted as a twofold revelation, — of the nature of God and of the nature 
of sin. Redemption is a vital process, in which the soul is brought into 
personal contact with its Saviour and reconciled to the eternal love that 
dwells in the heart of God. A final lecture on the Christian character 
concludes the Donellan Lectures for 1905-6, and gives us a book of small 
compass but of rare merit. We commend the volume most heartily to 
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all who are distressed by modern historic and philosophic criticism and 
want a guide amidst contending parties. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 221. 
$1.50.) : E. K. M. 


An author does well to define at the outset the aim of his work; 
it helps to hold him to his task, and it gives the reader the key to the 
book. Doctor Cooke, in his J/ncarnation and Recent Criticism, tells us 
that he proposes “to review the methods and findings of negative criti- 
cism on the Incarnation, the Gospel narratives of the virgin birth, the 
essential deity of Jesus of Nazareth, and to show the untrustworthy char- 
acter of rationalistic thought on these and related things.” In the first 
chapter our author speaks of old foes with new faces. Paulus and Rei- 
marus, Strauss, Schenkel, Renan and the like have reappeared, says 
Doctor Cooke, in Jiilicher, Holtzmann, Wernle, Von Soden, Harnack, 
Otto Meyer, Martineau and Réville, and these are equally false to the 
faith. ‘Who is Jesus? He was the absolute God who assumed human 
nature and was manifested in human history as a man among men.” 
And Doctor Cooke proceeds to establish this assertion by showing the 
fulfillment in the New Testament of the Messianic prophecies in the Old 
Testament. He asserts that the Jesus of rationalism could never have made 
Pentecost possible, since He could not have produced the experiences of 
the first disciples on that memorable day. In chapter 3 our author treats 
of the virgin birth and Hebrew sources; and in chapter 4 he continues 
the subject, discussing the question of heathen parallels. Chapter 5 
raises the question as to whether Paul knew of the virgin birth, and our 
author concludes that “there does appear to be at least a strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the virgin birth of our Lord was not unknown 
to the Apostle Paul.” Five chapters follow, beginning with the sinlessness 
of Christ, taking up Wendt’s theory of ethical union, and Beyschlag’s 
theory of a God-filled man, then portraying Jesus as the Master-Teacher, 
and ending with the kenosis and the lesson for modern life. Enough has 
been said to indicate the scope and character of the work and to bring 
the reader to a decision as to whether or not he cares to purchase the 
book. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 243. $1.50.) E. K. M. 


The Apostles’ Creed is the nucleus of most of our confessions of 
faith, and also the skeleton of many of our bodies of divinity. It has 
likewise been used from the beginning as the framework for innumerable 
series of sermons. Dr. William R. Richards makes it once more the 
basis of seven excellent discourses. The first treats of faith and gives a 
brief exposition of the origin of the creed. The second treats of the 
Father and the Son, expounding the basal character of this first article. 
The third discourse is entitled The Humiliation of our Lord, and Doctor 
Richards discusses the question of the virgin birth and the divinity of 
Christ. His view on both of these questions is sound and sane, and in 
general harmony with the historic meaning of the article. The fourth 
sermon deals with the decensus clause, and the fifth with the exaltation 
of our Lord. It is plain that Doctor Richards accepts the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ and His ascension to the right hand of God. The Holy 
Ghost and Eternal Life furnish the themes respectively of the last two 
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sermons. The whole series is full of modern thought and yet of sound 
Christian convictions. The preacher has done a good service in exhibit- 
ing the uses to which this old creed can be put in these new days. (Scrib- 
ner, pp. 168. $1.00 net.) E. K. M. 


It is important that a title, if descriptive, should be accurate. The 
Testimony of St. Paul to Christ hardly meets the requirements. Doctor 
Knowling groups his material under three heads: The documents, 
St. Paul’s testimony in relation to the Gospels, and St. Paul’s testimony 
in relation to the life of the Church. In the first series our author “ says 
something . . . as to the validity of the documents.” These lectures take 
up the Epistles in their supposed chronological order and argue for their 
authenticity and integrity by pitting the more conservative critics against 
the radicals. Little or no additional evidence is brought forward in favor 
of the Pauline authorship, or in defense of the integrity and trustworthi- 
ness of the thirteen epistles. Doctor Knowling could have saved himself 
much labor, and us no little weariness by simply assuming his position 
and naming the scholars with whom he is in substantial agreement. The 
second series opens with the conversion of Paul and his testimony to 
the facts and teaching of the Gospel, and then takes up the Epistles again 
one after the other, inquiring as to the relation of each to the Gospels. 
Our author continues to contend with the critics and goes over much of 
the ground covered by his first series. The third series traverses the 
same course once again, this time following in the wake of St. Paul's 
missionary journeys. Doctor Knowling continues to belabor Clemen, 
Schmiedel, Van Manen, Weinel, Wernle & Co., with the aid of Chase, Light- 
foot, Ramsay, Sanday, Zahn & Co. The final chapter is given to recent 
literature and these same gentlemen with a few exceptions and a few 
others pass before us. The work is repetitious, prolix and lacking in 
cumulative force. The theme as given in the title remains to be treated. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. 533. $3.00.) Bo i. i. 


Among the many books and articles which are discussing the social 
problems of the day, we would especially commend for careful reading 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch’s new volume on Christianity and the Social 
Crisis. The author is equipped for his work by years of service in west- 
side work in New York, supplemented by his special studies as professor 
of church history. This book is worthy to stand by those of Peabody and 
Mathews in its exegetical value, while it has a much wider range of his- 
torical interpretation than either of these books, and it enters more fully 
than they do into the practical range of discussion, as to what the church 
may do for its contribution to solve the pressing issues. The distinctive 
contribution of this book is its presentation of the historical aspects of 
the study. We have many books to show the direct and indirect effects 
of the Gospel in specific social reforms,—but very few that undertake 
a philosophical discussion of the essential purpose of Christianity to 
transform society by regeneration of human relations. The fourth chap- 
ter is of especial value as attempting to show the causes which have pre- 
vented the church from carrying out so fundamental a purpose. Other 
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chapters discuss the conditions which constitute the present crisis; the 
particular stake the church has in the movement; and the contributions 
which Christianity can make and the direction in which the religious spirit 
should exercise its force. 

The book is written in fullest sympathy with the classes which suffer 
most in the present economic conditions. It is frank and outspoken re- 
garding social injustice,— but is free from the mere statistical method 
of estimating evils, and is not satisfied with alarmist indictments. It is a 
calm, scholarly and yet urgent representation of the principles and policies 
which lie legitimately in the author’s view within the field of church 
responsibility. It is not necessary to agree with all the positions the 
author maintains in order to see that here we have one of the best books 
written on this general subject, and specifically the best in some of its 
historical criticisms. (Macmillan, pp. 422. $1.75.) A. R. M. 


A Short History of Social Life in England by M. B. Synge does not 
take the place of the more pretentious work edited by Traill, nor is there 
evidence of the careful study of sources which characterizes Bateson’s 
Mediaeval England, nor the fascinating style of Green’s Short History of 
the English People. But it is an interesting and useful book. It is a 
successful attempt to show to us how the people of England have lived 
and thought and worked from the time of the cave men to the present. 
Many minute and instructive details of life in the earlier period are given 
in such a way that they would arouse interest in a further study of his- 
tory. This is an excellent book for collateral reading in connection with 
the ordinary political history. (A. S. Barnes, pp. 407. $1.50.) . M. G. 


Dr. J. D. Forrest’s work on the Development of Western Civilization 
was not written especially for ministers nor from a theological stand- 
point, but it brings out incidentally the great importance of the Church 
in the development of modern Europe. The Church emphasized individ- 
uality and equality and prepared the way for the emancipation of the 
serfs. The reorganized agriculture was due to the example of the suc- 
cessful farming carried on by the monks. This reorganized agriculture 
created a surplus which made commerce a possibility. In the creation 
of commerce and the origin of the European cities the Church was also 
influential. A marked excellence of the book is its treatment of the rela- 
tion between the Middle Ages and the growth of civilization. The time 
is now happily gone by when a writer treats the Middle Ages as a period 
of stagnation. Doctor Forrest gives four of the six chapters to this 
period. Of special value is his treatment of that question which is often 
regarded as a mere play on words, the controversy between the realists 
and nominalists. Other subjects of value are the treatment of the guilds 
and the city leagues in their relation to the growth of civilization. (The 
University of Chicago Press, pp. 406. $2.00 net.) Cc. M. G. 


On December 5, 1901, there died in his 45th year Elias John Wilkin- 
son Gibb, easily the first authority of his time on the history of Turkish 
poetry and of the new school of Turkish literature. Of his great “ His- 
tory of Ottoman Poetry,” four volumes have now appeared. But his 
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family were loth that his memory should depend upon even so weighty 
a work, and his mother erected for him a memorial foundation, unique 
in Oriental research. On this foundation a certain yearly income is as- 
sured “to promote those researches into the history, literature, philosophy, 
and religion of the Turks, Persians, and Arabs, to which . . . his life was 
devoted.” In accordance with this three volumes have now appeared and 
sixteen are in preparation, —a promise of remembrance to many genera- 
tions. 

Of these one volume has come to us, the first of five which will give 
an edition in text, translation and commentary of the Pearl-strings of al- 
Khasraji, a history of the Rasili dynasty of Yemen. It is from a unique 
MS. in the India Office Library — presented to it by Warren Hastings — 
and was made in the first instance without hope of publication by Sir 
James Redhouse, the Turkish scholar, and given by him in MS. to the 
Cambridge University Library. It is now published by the Gibb Memo- 
rial Fund fifteen years after the editor’s death, partly for its own value 
and partly, it is evident, for the sake of Sir James Redhouse, the long- 
time friend and teacher of Mr. Gibb. 

The present volume contains Sir James Redhouse’s introduction and 
the translation down to A. D. 1321. Another volume will complete the 
translation and the remaining volumes will contain commentaries and the 
Arabic text. It cannot be said that the period and country with which 
al-Khazraji deals are of outstanding historical importance, but there can 
be no question of the interest of the translation as a picture of mediaeval 
Muslim life. The Bible student will find in it the general atmosphere of 
the Old Testament and even many points of illumination for separate 
Biblical passages. It is a worthy addition to the too scanty library of trans- 
lations from Arabic. (Leyden: E. J. Brill. London, Luzac & Co., 1906.) 

D. B. M. 


Doctor Inge’s latest book on Mysticism is entitled Personal Idealism 
and Mysticism, being the Paddock lectures for 1906. 

His earlier works “ Christian Mysticism” and “ The English Mystics” 
have shown him to be not only in sympathy with mysticism but also well 
versed in the subject. This work is written to show some of the weak- 
nesses of the personal idealists, especially their treatment of personality, 
which Doctor Inge discusses with much detail. The closing lecture pre- 
sents the problem of sin from the standpoint of mysticism. Doctor Inge 
is perhaps the leading English authority on mysticism, and his writings 
are helping to clear away much of the current misconception about the 
movement. His book will well repay a careful reading. (Longmans, pp. 
186. $1.00 net.) C. M. G. 


We are indebted to Prof. Henry C. Sheldon of Boston University for 
a “Critical History” of Unbelicf in the Nineteenth Century. As the title 
implies the author has had in mind two ends to be attained, “compact 
exposition ” and “criticism of the different forms of unbelief.” When one 
recalls how singularly rich and diversified was the thinking of the last 
century he is not surprised that the author found difficulty in fixing a 
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standard of belief with which to contrast that which is “unbelief.” It 
is always difficult to decide just when Polemics passes over into Apolo- 
getics, and never more so than in respect to the thought of the nineteenth 
century. In his Introduction Professor Sheldon says, “It seems evident 
that nothing should be included [in the content of Christianity] which is 
not easily derived from the Scriptures by a fair exegesis, and for which 
also a clear support is not also provided in the general consensus of 
Christian scholarship.” Using then this test he concludes that Christianity 
asserts the truth of a personal God, of the “transcendent personality,” and 
“extraordinary mediatorial office’ of Jesus Christ, of the “ preéminence 
and finality of Christianity,” and of the “free personality” of man. 
These elements being of the essence of Christianity the author is free 
to classify those views antagonistic to such belief. This he does under 
three main heads: Philosophical Theories; Quasi-Scientific, Theological 
and Ethical Theories; Critical Theories. Each of these in successive 
chapters he describes in general and through specific types, and each in 
turn he criticises, coming to the conclusion that in spite of the extraor- 
dinary opposition to it Christianity has come out the brighter through the 
years. It is needless to say that such a book is of value and will prove 
of service for reference. Moreover it is continuously readable. One feels 
that criticism is ungracious when an author has contributed a volume 
which is needed. Yet there are two things at least that should be said. 
In the first place the movements of thought in the last two decades of the 
century hardly receive their proportional emphasis. The author’s reply, 
however, might be that these really belong too much to the thought of 
the present century. The other criticism is on the method in general. 
What we want most of all is a history of the last century which shall 
not treat simply the phenomena of unbelief, but shall go deeper and 
trace the causal interlocking of its different phases and grasp the whole 
in its unified and organic inter-relations, which should not simply tell 
about it and criticise it, but which should, in the scientific sense, “ ex- 
plain” it. To interpret the unbelief of the nineteenth century in the light 
of the great speculative, scientific, and historic movements of that won- 
derful one hundred years is a great task; perhaps it is not fair to ask 
of Doctor Sheldon that he undertake it, but we wish he had. (Eaton & 
Mains, pp. x, 399. $2.00.) A. L. G 


The sixth in the series of American Lectures on the History of Re- 
ligions was delivered by Prof. George W. Knox of Union Seminary. 
His experience as a missionary and professor in the Imperial University 
in Japan has fitted him to speak with authority on The Development of 
Religion in Japan. The reviewer is disposed to lay aside the book with 
the one emphatic comment. Buy the book and read, you will be re- 
warded. The enormous mass of material is handled with a_ strong 
grasp and with a fine appreciation of perspective. Whether one is led 
to it by his interest in the problem of the general development of religion, 
or through his wish to learn about the various religions of the land, — 
Shintoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, or because drawn by the wish to 
examine the logical evolution of any of these religions, or on account of 
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the attractive power of the contribution Japan has made to the history 
of civilization, or on the ground that he wishes to become familiarized 
with forces that have been at work to fashion the Japan of today, — if 
led to the book by any of these motives he will be repaid by the reading. 
This story of a primitive people with primitive religious conceptions, 
touched by the civilization and religion of China, India, and the Occident, 
borrowing from each, yet assimilating each and transforming it in accord- 
ance with the peculiar genius of the Japanese race and the Japanese 
nation is a fascinating theme. Doctor Knox has treated it with ample 
scholarship, with admirable method, and with unusual charm. Its excel- 
lent index makes its material readily accessible for reference. (Putnam, 
pp. xxii, 204. $1.50.) AOb-G: 


Prof. E. Ray Lancaster presents under the title The Kingdom of 
Man a volume containing the Romanes Lectures for 1905, the Presidential 
Address before the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
for 1906, and an article from the “ Quarterly Review.” The papers have 
been revised for publication and are finely illustrated. The last is a 
presentation of the results of investigations respecting the sleeping sick- 
ness of tropical Africa. The second is a most fascinating review of the 
advances in science during the last twenty-five years and gives among 
other things the clearest, most concise and least imaginative description 
of the history, present status, and significance of the group of investi- 
gations and discoveries centering in radium that we have seen. The 
whole paper is packed with information presented with astonishing clarity. 
The selection of the title for the Romanes Lecture “ Nature’s Insurgent 
Son,” was a stroke of genius. The paper contains an argument for giving 
to the sciences a rightful place in university education especially in Ox- 
ford, where it is expected those will be trained who are to control the 
destinies of empires. The paper is a beautiful piece of reasoning and 
is argued in a most fascinating style. He reaches his conclusion by a 
scientific presentation of man’s place in nature (to use Huxley’s phrase), 
and an exhibition of the disturbing element that has been brought into 
the process of natural evolution by the activity of the human brain and 
will. Man having thus defied nature it is of the utmost importance that 
he should learn to control nature if the insurgent son is not to be crushed. 
For man though insurgent is yet not separate from nature. Hence he 
argues for the study of the sciences as against the classics, urging that 
the value of the latter was once that they unlocked the closed doors of 
wide realms of knowledge, but that now that these doors are thrown wide 
it is folly to devote such disproportionate time to learning the use of the 
keys. The paper is packed with scientific information of great interest, 
and is at the same time the best-balanced plea for the sciences, as com- 
pared with the “humanities” that we have seen. Its exposition is as 
clear as Huxley's, and more cannot be said. He has not said the last 
word; but he has said a word full of interest and value. (Henry Holt, 
pp. xii, 192. $1.25.) AL. G: 


Felix le Dantec, professor of the Faculty of Sciences at the Sor- 
bonne, is known as one of the foremost upholders of the mechanical 
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theory of life. His book on The Nature and Origin of Life has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Stoddard Dewey, and provided with an introduction by 
Professor Duncan, author of the fascinating book on “ The New Knowl- 
edge.” For many years it was held that between living and not living 
substances there was a gap fixed which could not be bridged by mechanical 
explanation. It was considered that with life there was the introduction 
into nature of a positive new force, and it has been urged that such an 
introduction necessitated the positing of a supernatural agency. The 
book before us exhibits with great clearness of statement, and thorough- 
ness of analysis both as to methods and facts how the bridge between the 
living and not living can be constructed, or better that between the two 
there exists no such gap as was supposed to be there. It is a book that 
is well worth while for those interested in theology to read. It leads 
one into the realm of the study of primitive elements of the living organ- 
ism, and familiarizes him with not only the conclusions but the methods 
of modern exact biological science. The careful study of it will prove 
much more illuminating as to the scientific attitude than the more specu- 
lative generalizations which appear so frequently from the current press. 
Professor Duncan, in his preface, touches excellently on the precise point 
which should be guarded in such reading, when he says that it does not 
necessarily follow that “because the living organism is mechanism it is 
necessarily an automaton,” and that the existence of “ perceptions, ideas, 
volitions, and feelings as facts” must be “reckoned with before they can 
be pronounced of no avail in the body’s conduct.” The reading of such 
a book will do much to help on to the appreciation that the reality of 
the existence of super-mechanical reality cannot be demonstrated by the 
analysis of facts in accordance with mechanical formule. The existence 
of the supernatural can never be made real by the demonstration of its 
naturalness. (A. S. Barnes, pp. xvi, 250. $2.00.) A. L. G. 


The author of The Religious Doubts of Common Men presents it as 
a book on “the duty of the Christian churches to their members,” and in- 
troduces it by a “ Prefatory Note” to the Clergy of the Christian churches, 
and especially to those of the Scottish churches. It is offered in the “ hope 
that it may convince them that the churches’can no longer afford to dis- 
regard the earnest desire which so many of their members feel to have 
the authoritative judgment of the churches, as a whole, on all these vital 
questions raised by the higher critics, and by evolutionists and others, 
which touch the very foundations of faith.’ The author adopts the 
method of the dialogue so commonly used in the eighteenth century, ex- 
cept that this is a dialogue by correspondence between two laymen, one 
“a sensible Scotch farmer,” and the other “a provincial professional 
man.” The characters are not very precisely preserved, but sufficiently to 
bring out the point the author wishes to make, that the tendency of one 
reacting from the older mechanical theory of biblical inspiration is to 
drift far from the faith in character as well as thought, and also to suggest 
a method by which the older can be transmuted into the newer forms 
of thinking. The merits of the book are two, first it brings out with 
great clearness, in the letters of the farmer, the many questions which the 
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historical study of the Bible, and the scientific facts and speculations of 
the day, raise in the mind of those who have not been familiarized with 
them. In the second place it gives with considerable fulness what may, 
in a general way, be said to fairly represent the speculations and conclu- 
sions of “the latest scholarship” in the field of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, suggesting at the same time what are the adjustments of the Chris- 
tian faith necessary in view of them. It closes with a very full discussion 
of the fact of the Resurrection, and its pivotal importance for the Chris- 
tian faith. On the whole it may be said that the author has succeeded 
in presenting in the person of the farmer, as his thought develops through- 
out the correspondence, the attitude of the traditionalist and the radical, 
and in the person of the provincial professional man the point of view 
of one who has through study become familiar with the modern attitude, 
has adjusted himself to it and knows both what it is and why he holds 
his position. It makes thus an interesting study. Its appeal for “an 
authoritative judgment ” looks unfortunately like the effort to put the son 
of the Scotch farmer into an unintelligent bondage from which he would 
some time break with a wreck of faith as disastrous as that of his father. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. xvi, 235. $1.00.) aE. G: 
One of the “ Problems” that the sociologists are continually thrust- 
ing to the fore is the Jew. The first step to its solution is to understand 
him. If any one wishes to understand modern “ liberal” Judaism let him 
take up Mr. N. S. Joseph’s Religion Natural and Revealed, “a series of 
progressive lessons for Jewish youth.” It was first published about a 
quarter of a century ago, but is now issued in a revised edition. It is 
exquisitely written, clear and strong and catholic and simple, and through 
it there pulses a quality of enthusiasm that is very engaging. It is meant 
to be an explication of both Jewish theology and Jewish life. It would be 
hard to find a better exposition of the ten commandments, and the chapter 
on Jewish Prophecy and Israel’s hope is really enkindling in its patience, 
its onlook and its assurance. It would be difficult to find an exposition 
of Christian doctrine arranged for the same purpose so simple, so practi- 
cal, so interesting, so trenchant, so close to life as is this admirable Jewish 
work. (Macmillan, pp. xii, 312. 40 cents net.) A By G 


One of the most important works for a number of years in the 
field of systematic theology is that entitled Christian Theology in Out- 
line, By Dr. William Adams Brown, the professor of systematic 
theology in the Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Brown had already 
made his mark with his most interesting discussion on “ The Essence 
of Christianity.” In his new volume, he presents us with a work 
which will be welcome to all earnest students in this field and which 
yet may be read with great profit by those who are not specialists. 
For the style of it is exceedingly clear, almost to the degree of cold- 
ness. There is a marked absence of the older technical terms and a 
constant regard for those matters in theological discussion which 
are of peculiar importance to our own day. The work opens, as all 
such works must, with an introduction describing the field. Here 
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it is important to notice that Dr. Brown insists upon the relation of 
theology to religious experience. This brief section might well have 
been extended, as the relation of this experience to many important 
problems deserves to be more clearly and fully emphasized from the 
methodological point of view. There are still many who do not 
apprehend how real religious experience is, how truly it is a part of 
our universe. There are many also who do not realize that ultimately 
the problem of authority in religious doctrine must reckon with the 
fact and sources of this range of experience. It would be a matter 
of the utmost importance to have an explicit discussion of these and 
related points. Part I of Dr. Brown’s book is entitled “‘ The Postu- 
lates of Christian Theology,” following the fashion of current Ger- 
man theologians, who introduce dogmatic discussions with a section 
on Principienlehre. But Dr. Brown takes his own way in selecting the 
material for this section. It includes chapters on “ The Christian Re- 
ligion,” “ The Christian Revelation,” “ The Christian Church,” and 
“The Task of Modern Theology.” The succeeding main parts dis- 
cuss successively, “ The Christian Idea of God,” “ The Christian View 
of the World,” “Of Man and his Sin,’ “Of Salvation through Christ,” 
and “The Christian Life.” One of the most important pieces of 
work which Dr. Brown has done for the student of theology is to be 
found in the Appendix, which consists of the best classified bibliogra- 
phy of this one department which has yet appeared in the English 
language. No student can afford to be without this portion of the 
work before us. From all quarters of the theological sky, without 
any apparent prejudice, Dr. Brown has gathered his titles and the 
references are classified mainly on the basis of the outline given 
above. It would be impossible to enter here into any adequate dis- 
cussion of Dr. Brown's interpretations of the various Christian doc- 
trines. While he disowns the Ritschlian position at certain points of 
importance, it yet remains true that Ritschl’s mode of thought has 
probably made a deeper impression upon Dr. Brown than any other 
system of theology. The influence appears even where he seems to 
discard it, as in his discussion of the argument for the existence of 
God. The traditional arguments are given their value almost entirely 
in relation to the field of Christian experience. The same influence 
appears again in such a statement as the following: “ When we say 
that God is absolute, we mean that the holy and loving personality 
whom Christ has revealed is really Master of the Universe” (p. 113). 
This definition of what is meant by the absoluteness of God will, no 
doubt, be a surprise to many; but it is in strict keeping with the 
general aim of the book, which is to deal with God solely in the light 
of the act of faith in the Christian soul as Christ makes that act 
possible. Although Dr. Brown does not give large space to the doc- 
trine of the Divine Immanence, it is evident that this conception is 
another which profoundly influences his thinking; and yet, while in- 
sisting rightly upon the immanence of God, he does with his usual 
careful balance of opposing principles insist also upon the reality of 
the transcendence of God. And most rightly he finds the basis of 
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that transcendence in the conception of personality; and it is to this 
transcendent personality that he again rightly applies that term 
“supernatural” which causes perplexity to so many modern minds. 
It belongs to Dr. Brown’s general method and spirit that, on many 
topics where theologians have been accustomed to speak with great 
distinctness and to affirm positions whose definiteness could not be 
evaded, he speaks in a manner which appears elusive. This is the 
case with his discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity, where he avoids 
any statement which he will consent to have classified under any 
traditional term. It is here that our author attempts most dis- 
tinctly to break with Ritschlianism (cf. the important discussion, 
pages 158-161). He insists that it is necessary both for Christian 
faith and in the interest of metaphysical investigation, that we must 
insist upon a Trinity which appears not only in the course of history 
as phases of the self-revelation of God, but which has “its basis in 
unseen reality.” But he shrinks from the traditional discussion of 
the distinctions in the Godhead, content, as Calvin said he would be 
content, merely to affirm that they are there but that into their ulti- 
mate nature and relations we have no power of entering. On mira- 
cles Dr. Brown’s discussion becomes more elusive than almost any- 
where else; but these important pages, suggestive for what they do 
not say as well as for what they do say, contain some exceedingly 
important statements. It is of great significance that in our author’s 
discussion of the atonement he insists that we must seek the seat and 
meaning of that in the experience of Christ Himself. The saving 
efficacy, he says, of Christ’s sufferings we do not understand “till 
we consider the spirit in which they were met” (p. 367.). Probably 
no more important change towards a deeper understanding of the 
atonement has been made in recent times than is to be found in this 
manner of insisting upon a study not merely of the consciousness 
and purpose, but the actual faith and experience of Jesus as he carried 
the burden of his task. The danger from which, perhaps, Dr. Brown 
has not wholly escaped is to be found in this—lest we then ignore 
the fact that these sufferings of Jesus with all their moral content 
must have a reference Godwards as well as manwards. The whole 
facts cannot be the same as God deals with them after Christ’s death 
as they were before. And, further, if we are to take the personality 
of God as seriously for theology as we must for piety, then in our 
theology we must reckon more deeply with the fact that the whole 
mission, yea, even the cross of Christ, were appointed by the Father. 
If earlier doctrines of the atonement ignored a study of the subjec- 
tive approach to the problem of the Cross, we shall not escape an 
equal condemnation if we ignore the objective. One of the most 
interesting comparisons which the student could make between a 
modern method of theological discussion and the older systems would 
be instituted by setting side by side the discussion of the Christian 
life in Dr. Brown’s pages and that which is presented, say, in Calvin’s 
“Institutes” or even in Dorner’s System of Christian Doctrine.” 
How completely have the old terms vanished, not without carrying 
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away some values with them, perhaps. We hear now not so much 
of repentance and justification, of regeneration and sanctification, but 
rather of the Christian life “in its religious aspect” and “in its 
ethical aspect” and “in its social expression (the church).” The 
exposition of these matters is clear, succinct, and contains, of course, 
the substance. Arid yet, something seems to have evaporated. We 
return to the statement that the importance and significance of this 
book cannot be over-estimated. No theologian can afford to ignore 
it if only that he may sharpen his own weapons and learn something 
more of that mastery of exposition which Dr. Brown seems to exer- 
cise with such grace and ease. Many of his brief historical discussions 
startle one with their keenness and directness as well as with the 
fullness of scholarship which lies behind them. (Scribner, pp. xvii, 468. 
$2.50.) W. D. M. 


Few have been rendering more welcome service to the cause of Theism 
in recent days than that eminent man of science, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Principal of the University of Birmingham, England. His latest work is 
entitled The Substance of Faith, Allied with Science. It has for its 
motto on the title page the touching and significant words, “Gloriam 
quaesivit scientiarum, invenit Dei.” The book is in a sense Sir Oliver’s 
contribution to the discussion of religious education in the public schools 
of England. He dreads lest the nation, “in despair of a happier solution, 
should consent to a system of compulsory secularism.” He believes that 
all sections of the Christian Church should agree as to some “ substance 
of faith” which they hold in common, which might be made the basis 
of the education of modern children, and from which the various sectarian 
forms of teaching might radiate, without becoming directly hostile. The 
practical aim is truly ambitious. The method employed consists of an 
attempt to describe the basis of Christian faith from that point of view 
which Sir Oliver Lodge believes to be the one grand conception of evolu- 
tion, which all men of “sense and science,” to use Huxley’s phrase, hold 
today. And the form which is adopted is that of a Catechism comprising 
twenty clauses, with an exposition of each clause. The exposition varies 
in length from a page to thirteen pages. The first clause is entitled “ The 
Ascent of Man” and in answer to the question “ Who are you?” it says: 
“T am a being alive and conscious upon this earth; a descendant of 
ancestors who rose by gradual processes from lower forms of animal 
life, and with struggle and suffering became man.” Thus we are domi- 
nated from the start by the idea of evolution from below. We are then 
driven in later clauses to consider how and why we can say anything of 
God, of man’s moral nature, of religion, of Christianity; of immortality, 
ete. It becomes clear that science cannot give us real knowledge of these 
higher things and that to discover them we must ask the less certain 
aid of Philosophy and the Religious Sense. God is conceived of wholly 
as the immanent life of this process of the ages, and Jesus Christ, in 
whom He ro most fully made known to us, is the manifestation of the 
Loving-kindness, the Grace, of this vast Power in the universe. A portion 
of the fifteenth clause entitled “A Creed” reads: “that the Divine 
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Nature is specially revealed to man through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
lived and taught and suffered in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, 
and has since been worshiped by the Christian Church as the immortal 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world.” And further “that the Holy 
Spirit is ever ready to help us along the way towards Goodness and 
Truth.” Altogether the book leaves the impression that it is representative 
of a large number of minds which are seeking their way into the Christian 
faith from the starting point of evolution. That is for them the firm 
basis on which all else must be reared, the fact that the universe has 
evolved and that man’s religious life is as much a part of that process 
as the rocks of the geologist or the cells of the biologist. This is of 
course a very poor starting point, but it is all that devotion to natural 
science has left to many able men. Strange that matter should seem 
more real than mind! But the important thing is that such men as 
Sir Oliver Lodge have found it necessary to assert that, per saltum 
they must also accept the reality of the spiritual universe and the in- 
defensible rights of man as more than a mere animal. Signs are not 
wanting even in this interesting and suggestive little book that the modern 
mind will swing round once more to another view and a healthier method. 
For, if nature exists for mind and spirit, if man’s life is more than 
mountains and stars, we must cease to make our higher belief secondary 
in certainty to our scientific knowledge, and we shall certainly find that 
God is something more than Immanence, when we seek to explain the 
world through Him, rather than Him through the world. (Harper, viii, 
144. $1.00.) W. D. M. 


It has been feared by many that the day of direct and powerful 
doctrinal preaching has passed away. On the contrary we may confidently 
affirm that its new day is already visibly dawning. Another sign of this 
appears in a volume entitled The Main Points, “ A Study in Christian 
Belief” which consists of the material used in a series of public ad- 
dresses by Dr. Charles R. Brown of the First Congregational Church of 
Oakland, California. After their delivery without manuscript the author 
wrote them out for publication by the Pilgrim Press. The chapters begin 
with a discussion of “ The Divinity of Jesus Christ” and include such 
topics as “The Atonement,” “The Authority of the Bible,” “The 
Philosophy of Prayer,” and ‘“ The Creed of a Christian.” But all the 
subjects are important and of living interest. Needless to say, Dr. Brown 
has written a book which intelligent laymen may well read with both 
interest and profit. The position taken is that of a cautious evangelical- 
ism which neither breaks with the traditional beliefs nor affirms them 
in any blunt and familiar fashion. Moreover the exposition continually 
brings doctrine to bear upon practice; theory is shown to be the explana- 
tion of vital and constant facts of Christian experience. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. xii, 237. $1.25.) W. D. M. 


It is a long time since a book in theology has appeared which has 
aroused so much comment as The New Theology, by Rev. R. J. Campbell 
of the City Temple, London. The press of Great Britain has been 
signally voluminous in its blessing and banning. It is fully discussed by 
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President Mackenzie in one of the “Contributed Articles” of this number 


of the Recorp. (Macmillan, pp. x, 258. $1.50.) 


In The Second Coming of Christ, by L. G. Broughton, the Bible 
student will find little that will be of any value to him in seeking to 
understand the New Testament teaching on this subject. The treatment 
of the biblical material is superficial in the extreme, and while the effort 
is well meant it contributes nothing to the illumination of the doctrine 
under consideration. (Revell, pp. 158. 50c.) E. E. N. 


Mr. John Balcom Shaw in his Life that Follows Life has presented 
a study of the problem of immortality which while it may, and doubtless 
will, be helpful to many who rest in the assurance of it and yet are puzzled 
by the many queries it presents, fails to hold with a firm grip the main 
problems discussed. The weakness of the book argumentatively is that to 
one who holds the premises of the author the conclusions are almost too 
obvious, while to those who are troubled over the question of immortality 
the premises would require much to establish them. Nevertheless the gen- 
eral effect of the book is to give a renewed and enriched sense of the value 
and reality of a personal immortality. The poems prefacing the chapters 
are admirably selected, one by Francis G. Peabody being singularly ex- 
quisite. The poet is, after all, the heart’s great teacher respecting im- 
mortality. He does not argue; he sees, and the reader sees with him and 
rejoices. (Revell, pp. 128. 75 cents.) A. Be Ge 


The Eternal in Man contains a series of papers, many of which may 
well have been used as addresses, by Dr. James I. Vance. The contents 
of the volume are not closely systematized but the papers discuss under 
titles, for the most part figurative, the topics that arise from the considera- 
tion of man, born in God’s image, fallen, subject to sin through heredity, 
needing and receiving a redemption through Christ, still struggling against 
sorrow and temptation, and through the power of faith attaining victory 
and eternal blessedness. The papers are not for the most part argumenta- 
tive. Their method is the direct enunciation of truth with its appeal to 
immediate recognition by the man who will frankly look at himself 
and see what he is. The style is epigrammatic, pithy, sometimes col- 
loquial almost to the verge of slanginess, but exceedingly effective. The 
presentation abounds in pertinent illustration and the impression made by 
each paper is strong and positive, and unusually free from mental mistiness. 
Each paper seems prepared to produce an immediate impression by itself, 
and the presentation is too full of brief sharp impacts not to be wearisome 
if the volume is read consecutively. The papers have, however, a quality 
of directness that is excellent. (Revell, pp. 240. $1.00.) Ase G 


One of the many interesting results of the contraction of the world 
through facility of intercourse has been the effort on the part of the 
people of the United States to become familiarized at first hand with the 
religious teachings of the Orient. In 1904-5 the Rt. Rev. Soyen Shaku, a 
Buddhist abbot from Kamakura, Japan, was in this country and lectured 
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extensively, especially on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Suzuki acted as his in- 
terpreter and reporter, and had entrusted to him the abbot’s manuscripts. 
These he tells us he has translated,— combining, condensing, at times 
expounding and simplifying the teaching, but he assures us presenting in 
the Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot “a faithful representation of the views 
as well as the style of preaching” of the speaker. Such an occidentalized 
presentation of the teachings of one school of Japanese Buddhism is very 
interesting. A reader who has browsed in the field of current religious 
and philosophic speculation, immediately finds himself quite at home. 
One can hardly hope by reading these papers to come very close to the 
real heart and genius of Buddhism. But as an index of what certain 
Buddhists wish to give to America, and of what some Americans want to 
learn of the religion of the Buddha these sermons have no little value. 
(Open Court Co., pp. vii, 220. $1.00.) A. Eee: 


The Praise of Hypocrisy by Prof. G. T. Knight of the Crane Theologi- 
cal School, originally appeared in the “Open Court,” and is now re- 
printed with additions in a small book. The aim of it is to show that the 
formule of belief used by most people in public and private and taught to 
their children are in a considerable measure untrue, and are retained in 
accordance with a principle of casuistry which is fundamentally hypocriti- 
cal, and that for these should be substituted the precise statement of 
truth exactly as held. The method of elaboration is that of. satirical 
praise. The genius of the satire, as of the caricature, is to impress truth 
by the exaggeration of error. Certainly in this case the exaggeration is 
there. (Open Court Co., pp. 85. 50 cents.) A. Le G. 


The chief impression of Prof. Carl Hilty’s books is that they come 
from a man engaged in the world of secular thought and public service. 
He is a professor of Constitutional Law at Bern, Switzerland. His 
previous book on “Happiness” was widely read. This new book is 
entitled The Steps of Life, further essays on happiness. Francis Peabody 
in his introductory essay quotes Lawrence Oliphant as saying that what 
we most need is “a spiritually-minded man of the world. Such a man is 
Professor Hilty,—a man who can be a citizen of the world without 
being conquered by it; who can keep the spiritual interest keen while 
engaged in studies in spheres not distinctly religious, and whose passion 
for the intimate problems of the soul are not swamped by other engross- 
ments of the mind, however diligently pursued. When such a man takes 
up theological questions, we need not expect technical precision; when 
he discusses critical questions, we may not demand all the niceties of 
scholarship; but we may get what is equally important, —the more pro- 
fessional impressions of truth, and a certain perspective of judgment 
often denied to one who is provincial from his very specialty. Professor 
Hilty therefore takes up spiritual questions with the freshness of one 
who chooses them for his own delight and solace. In a materialistic age, 
and among men whose professional place is the publicist’s realm, it is a 
good omen that such a man as Hilty discusses sin and sorrow, culture, 
hope, comfort; that he should write a chapter on the “ Prolegomena of 
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Christianity,” and discuss the “Steps in Life” which lead to spiritual 
vision. The book is profoundly religious, conservative in tone because 
grounded in dependence, has a fine ethical perspective; and while the 
essay form is preserved, there is a simple practical ad hominem intent, 
which belongs only to the most highly motived sermon. The book is free 
from the “soft” type of theology often found among literary men, — nor 
does this essayist find in mere culture a substitute for the more exacting and 
more hardly-won requirements of a life of faith and courage. Full of 
the sweeter and more mystical notes of a religious meditation, these 
essays are also full of the robuster strains of strength and courage and 
struggle which the religious verities challenge. (Macmillan, pp. 264. 
$1.25 net.) A. R. M. 


We have on more than one occasion expressed our appreciation of 
the Monday Club Sermons, and have written at length in estimate of the 
discourses. Although a club made up of members in the vicinity of 
Boston, it is significant that those who go elsewhere retain their mem- 
bership and contribute to the annual volume. So that these sermons 
become more and more representative, as the members scatter more widely 
over the country. We consider these annual volumes when taken to- 
gether as a series, among the most valuable contributions made to cur- 
rent homiletic literature. In England we have a compendium entitled 
“Preachers of the Age,” and in this country a series of volumes entitled 
“The Presbyterian Pulpit.” These Monday Club Sermons do some- 
thing similar for our Congregational pulpit, though the range of topics 
is taken from the international lessons. This volume is more than one 
of the lesson helps, for which end it may have been originally undertaken. 
We are glad to note some new names among the contributors. For rich 
suggestiveness to teachers and for valuable homiletic worth, we wish 
to commend again this year’s issue of the Monday Club’s work. (Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 380. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


We often speak of the Beatitudes of the Gospels, but the author of 
this book has brought out a fresh line of thought in speaking of the 
Beatitudes of the Old Testament. He has disclosed a rich mine, and has 
published a volume of discourses which does not pretend to exhaust 
all the “ Blesseds” of the Old Testament, but which aims to select pas- 
sages which disclose the variety of benediction in the older Testament. 
Such are the Beatitudes of “ Priest and People,’ of “ A Sweet Memory,” 
of “Waiting upon God,” of “ Pilgrimage,’ of “An Elect Nation,” of 
“ Forgiveness,” of ‘“ Worship,” etc. These sermons by Mr. John W. 
Dunbar, an Edinburgh pastor, are very practical, concrete, spiritual, deal 
with the familiar every-day ranges of Christian experience and duty; 
show in every line the pastoral touch; reflect a type of preaching that 
every one who has been a pastor, recognizes as getting response from his 
people in the burden and work of daily life. The style is very simple, 
and abounds in fresh illustrations. The book reminds one of Doctor 
Jones’ “The Truth that Makes Faithful,” and belongs in a class of 
sermonic literature in which there are relatively few good exemplars. 
This is among the best. (Jennings & Graham, pp. 235. $1.00.) A. R. M. 
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Bishop Westcott has been known to the world chiefly as a Biblical 
scholar, and as a strong leader in the social aspects of Christian work. 
Such addresses and sermons as he has published hitherto have borne 
the imprint of the scholar and the social prophet. This volume of Village 
Sermons is made up of the sermons preached in a rural charge when 
he was Regius professor at Cambridge, and also of still earlier talks 
to the boys of Harrow. They are of chief interest as disclosing another 
side of this remarkable man. The scholar, the prophet, the bishop could 
be also the simple teacher, and familiar pastor in a country church. The 
volume adds little to his fame in intellectual spheres, but it does disclose 
to us the spiritual life and the humble sympathies of a great man. The 
discourses are arranged with reference to the Church year. As sermons 
they are somewhat conventional — not “ great” in the relative sense — but 
full of thought, and richly suggestive in the spiritual ranges of experience 
and duty. (Macmillan, pp. 360. $1.75.) A. R. M. 


We might translate the title of The Profit of Love by A. A. McGinlay 
into the phrase, “ The Practical Value of the Inner Spiritual Life.” The 
book is written to vindicate anew the necessity of a deep religious motive 
and experience to meet the pressing practical problems of the day. Such 
a discussion is much needed at a time when utilitarian and altruistic 
views are obscuring inner motive and spiritual dynamics. ~Without un- 
derestimating the value of the needed supplement of faith in ethical 
activities and social fruitage, the author aims to reaffirm the vital need 
of cultivating and nourishing the “inner root of much beneficent activity.” 
He fears the danger of “ deliberate suicide of the inner life in the whirl- 
ing vortex of outward activity.” Only as we realize that the inward life 
from which all true and faithful beneficence must spring, consists neither 
in the service of self, nor in the service of our neighbor, but in that of 
God, shall we be delivered from those counter fallacies of unscriptural 
altruism and spiritual egoism.” The author recognizes that the Chris- 
tian church has been greatly quickened by the social emphasis of positivist 
and humanitarian thought; he does not overlook the fact that such 
emphasis has tended to save us from “the unsocial self-saving, self- 
consecrated religion,” but he feels that the time has come for a newer 
reaction from this new extreme, lest there be a “loss of depth, a dissipa- 
tion of spirit, a materialistic conception of beneficence.” The author, in 
this spirit, recalls the need of personality as well as of “systems”; of 
character as much as legislation, the principle of the root of good and 
evil as well as a study of branches and extremities. 

This is not an alarmist book, nor a shallow one; it is not written 
from a spirit of mere mystical recoil, nor is it unfair to the great practical 
currents of present-day activity. It is thoughtful and scholarly, and says 
many things along the lines indicated that are greatly needed for right 
balance today in faith and morals. (Longmans, pp. 291. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


We desire to call special attention of pastors and students to the first 
convention of the Presbyterian Brotherhood held in Indianapolis in 1906. 
The movement began in 1894, and has gradually grown to be a work of 
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widely ranging importance. Stimulated by the success of the St. Andrew 
Society, the Presbyterian churches have united in what is called a Brother- 
hood to develop and federate work for men in the Presbyterian church. 
The body is affiliated with the General Assembly and reports annually. 
It is proposed to hold occasional conventions. The volume before us is 
a report of the first of these congresses. Pastors and students seeking 
information along similar lines will find this collection of addresses very 
stimulating. There is very little literature upon the subject available, — 
and yet how to stimulate and augment the forces of men in our church 
work is one of the pressing problems of all Christian leaders. It costs 
little and is worth much to obtain a copy of this unusually practical and 
informing publication. (Presb. Bd. of Publn., pp. 287. Paper, 25 cents, 
cloth, 40 cents.) A. R. M. 


A book of chief interest to parents is Our Children by Paul Carus. 
Some of the suggestions of the book will be of interest to those studying 
the psychology of childhood. Many of the suggestions along .religious 
lines are evidently from one out of sympathy with ordinary views of. 
Christian truth, but the author says some things in a devout spirit and 
with much common sense, which would be of benefit to many Christian 
parents who hold more nominal faith than the author, e. g., the theology 
of his “ Santa Ciaus” chapter would be rejected by most readers, and yet 
he makes some excellent suggestions as to the validity of the imagina- 
tion in training children, as he does also in “ Rationalism in the Nursery.” 
Like many of his school of thought he says some silly things, as we 
think, in his chapters on “ Do Not Punish,” and “ Don’t Say Don’t.” But 
the book abounds in sensible thoughts in many chapters, forcibly put and 
aptly illustrated. (Open Court Pub. Co., pp. 204. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


University Hymns, edited by Professors Parker and Jepson, of the 
Music Department in Yale University, for use in the University Chapel, 
is a careful and earnest effort to solve what all musicians know to be a 
dificult practical problem,—that of rearranging tunes so that they can 
be sung by male voices. The solution here offered is in every way excel- 
lent, free use being made of unison passages and other consolidations of 
the voice-parts, for which full organ harmony is given. It is needless to 
say that all this adaptation is done with wisdom and skill. As to the 
absolute merits of the collection as a hymnal only one or two remarks 
are demanded. It is evidently made for immediate practical use. The 
hymns chosen are almost all sterling examples, representing rather the 
trend of established usage than the more modern drifts. The tunes in- 
clude samples of several classes, mostly very good, ranging all the way 
from some of the finer German chorales to the better of the American 
tunes. We are glad to miss “Ortonville,” but wonder at the inclusion 
of “Martyn,” and still more of “Converse.” The typography of the 
hymns is admirable. That of the tunes is imitated from the extreme 
Anglican usage, everything possible being put in “open” or “ white” 
notes, —a method that is wholly out of harmony with the type used for 
the words, and in itself objectionable on account of its comparative illegi- 
bility. (A. S. Barnes & Co., pp. 331.) é Ww. S. P. 
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The best thing about Dr. William A. Quayle’s Lowell in Eaton and 
Main’s “ Modern Poets and Christian Teaching” series, is that it is about 
two-thirds quotations. Besides large selections from Lowell himself, we 
are given the whole of St. Bernard’s “ Brief Life Is Here Our Portion,” 
of “The God of Abraham Praise,” and a large section of Browning’s 
“Grammarian’s Funeral.” For all which we may be thankful since 
Doctor Quayle’s literary judgment is such as to lead him to declare of the 
second (p.85), “If anybody were to say ‘it is an ode than which Pindar 
nor Collins, nor Keats, nor Lowell, has written a nobler’ he could not 
be seriously criticised by any who had blood in their brain.” De Dr. 
Quayle’s theology a phrase will suffice. Of Mr. William Watson he says 
(p. 26) “in whose pages never flower any holy blossoms which might 
have grown sudden out of the heart of God.””’ The grammar is what it is, 
and the thought is either pantheism or blasphemy. And so enough. 
(Eaton & Mains, pp. 155. $1.00.) 


A thoroughly undenominational character, covering even Roman Cath- 
olic labors, is a refreshing and useful side to the “ Blue Book of Missions,” 
compiled by Dr. Henry Otis Dwight. His book is packed with mission 
facts and statistics given without hortatory rhetoric, and will form a desk- 
companion of the first value. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 248. $1.00 net.) 








This Department of the Recorp is designed primarily for Hartford 
Alumni. Its interest will depend largely on the codperation of the Alumni. 
They are requested to send news, printed or written. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Since the last issue of the Recorp there have been two deaths in the 
circle of Hartford alumni— Greorce Epwarp TAyLor, of the class of 1880, 
and Epwarp NEtson BILuinGs, of the class of 1895. 

Mr. Taylor was born at Meltham, Yorkshire, in 1849, but was brought 
up in New England, graduating from Amherst College in 1877. Taking 
his theological course at once, he was ordained to Home Missionary 
service in 1880, and went forthwith to Nebraska, where his entire ministry 
has been spent. After pastorates at Clay Centre and Indianola, from 
1888 his work was more that of an organizer and promoter than of a 
settled minister. He interested himself actively in educational enterprises 
as well as in church extension. At the time of his death he was secretary 
of the Nebraska Home Missionary Baard, besides being engaged in 
building up the church at Syracuse. His straightforward earnestness and 
practical wisdoni made him invaluable to the churches of the state, and 
he will surely be greatly missed. 

Mr. Billings, born in 1866, was also a graduate of Amherst College, 
class of 1892. He, too, came direct to the Seminary and then set his 
face toward the home missionary work that engaged him till his untimely 
death. Coming from Rhode Island, he seems to have had a special in- 
terest in the problems of its country parishes. But he was hampered 
always by ill-health, so that he could not at once begin pastoral service. 
After two years at Londonderry, Vt., in 1902 he became pastor at Che- 
pachet, R. I., whence in 1906 he removed to the much older church at 
Tiverton. Under his lead this church undertook a complete renewal of 
its edifice, the rededication of which was held back in hopes that he might 
have part in it. But this was not to be. Mr. Billings was of an exceed- 
ingly quiet and modest spirit, but there was a real saintliness in him that 
shone in his face and breathed in all his words and deeds. His going 
brings grief to everyone who knew him. 


Of the classes whose reunions were due at the anniversary this year, 
not all were represented. SAMUEL B. Fores, ’57, was present and spoke 
with gracious dignity at the Alumni Banquet. The class of 1887 mustered 
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eight members at a lunch given by Professor Bassett, to which Professor 
Pratt was invited as the only remnant of the old faculty. Epwin C. 
GILLETTE, ‘97, represented his class at the Alumni Banquet with tact and 
force. 


The veteran missionary of the American Board at Smyrna, Lyman 
BarTLett, ‘61, has been obliged by failing health to retire, and is living 
in Springfield, Mass. 


On April 25-28 Plymouth church, Minneapolis, where Leavitt H. 
HA ttock, ‘66, has been pastor since 1898, celebrated with enthusiasm its 
fiftieth anniversary. Throughout Dr. Hallock’s pastorate the membership 
has ranged above goo. Plans are now being carried out to erect a new 
edifice at a point more convenient to the residence section of the city. 
In November Dr. Hallock expects to retire from service. 


The Niagara Square church in Buffalo, N. Y., has asked EtHan 
Curtis, ‘68, who has been supplying during the past winter, to continue 
for another year. 


The new Franklin County Congregational Club in Massachusetts 
organized in March with Epwarp P. Butter, ’73, of Sunderland as pres- 
ident and over 100 members, among them several other Hartford men. 


A letter has recently been received from Jos1An G. WILLIs, '73, testify- 
ing to his affectionate interest in the Seminary. He is laid aside from 
active work by almost complete blindness, but otherwise keeps his health 
and his mental vigor. He is living at Wilbraham, Mass. 


Frank L. Bristor, ’75, for several years at Candor, N. Y., has become 
pastor at Riverside church in East Providence, R. I. 


Among the Hartford churches that have shared in the beneficent fruits 
of the Chapman campaign none has received larger additions to member- 
ship than the Fourth, where Henry H. KEtsey, ’79, is pastor. Already 
nearly 150 new names have been added to the roll, making it nearly the 
largest church in the state. 


At the recent anniversary for the first time the Seminary trustees con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, the recipient being 
Epwarp H. Knicut, 80, Dean of the School of Religious Pedagogy. Dr. 
Knight’s service as pastor, scholar and teacher has been long and fruitful, 
and it is a source of strength to the Seminary to have him now so 
closely identified with its work in this affiliated School. 


Frank E. JENKINS, ‘81, pastor of the First church at Atlanta, Ga., 
has recently become Home Missionary superintendent for the ten southern 
states lying south of the Carolinas and Kentucky. His wide acquaintance 
with the needs and the promise of this field, with his strategic position at 
Atlanta, gives him a unique opportunity. 


The Second church at Greenwich, Conn., where JosepH H. SELDEN, 
’81, is pastor, has recently added to its equipment a remarkably complete 
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and beautiful memorial chapel, given by one of its members, costing over 
$30,000. The dedicatory exercises in April emphasized the ministry of 
the church through the Sunday School. 


ArTHUR F. SKEELE, ’81, at the beginning of the tenth year of his 
pastorate at Painesville, O., received substantial tokens of appreciation 
for his labors, especially in the Sunday School. 


HERMAN P. FisHer, ’83, who has been assisting Superintendent Merrill 
of the Minnesota Home Missionary Society, will spend the summer in 
New England, giving some time to historical studies. He keeps up his 
interest in music, and in connection with the giving of “The Messiah” 
at Grand Forks, N. D., wrote a considerable article about Handel 


In March Cuartes S. Nasu, ‘83, was called to Oberlin Seminary, but 
decided to remain at Pacific Seminary, where he has a place of great 
power not only in the institution itself, but in the churches of the Pacific 
slope generally. 


DrypdEN W. PuHetps, '84, pastor of the Baptist church at Hueneme, Cal., 
gave the hand of fellowship to several new members of the June com- 
munion. 


As James L. Barton, ’85, Secretary of the American Board, advances 
on his tour of missions in Asia he sends back interesting and thoughtful 
reports to the churches, such as his articles in “ The Congregationalist ” 
for March 23 and May 25 on the trend of progress in Japan and China. 


In his capacity as president of the Home Missionary Society CHARLES 
S. Mitts, ’85, is constantly in demand as a speaker, as recently at the 
Missouri State Association and at the Kansas City Congregational Club. 
He also gave the sermon to the graduating class of Chicago Seminary on 


May 5. 


The “ Mission News” for May 15, representing the American Board 
work in Japan, contains an article on “ Education in Mission Work” by 
Morton D. DuNNING, ’99, of the Doshisha, and some news items from 
GeorceE M. Row anp, ’86, of Sapporo. 


Professor WILLISTON WALKER, ’86, of Yale Divinity School, gave ad- 
dresses at the spring meetings of the Central Connecticut and the Con- 
necticut Valley Congregational Clubs, the one at Meriden, the other at 
Springfield, his topic in both cases relating to Congregationalism. 


Emmanuel church in Springfield, Mass., where OLiver W. Means, ’87, 
is pastor, is endeavoring to raise the $15,000 needed to erect a suitable 
church building, having outgrown the chapel in which it has been worship- 
ing. 

From time to time Georce E. Wuite, ’87, missionary at Marsovan, 
Turkey, gives evidence of his interest in archeological and literary studies 
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in connection with his field. He is always on the lookout for remains 
of ancient buildings, inscriptions, etc., calculated to throw light upon the 
history of Asia Minor. In “ The Congregationalist” for March 16 he 
reproduced a striking folk-story from the Turkish, entitled ‘ There’s 
some Good in This,” illustrating how close Oriental fatalism sometimes 
runs to faith in a good Providence. 


OweN JENKINS, who was a Graduate Student in ’86-7, has accepted a 
call from the church in Wayne, O., where he has been pastor for three 
years, to that in Greenwich in the same state. 


The faithful work of THomas H. Hopepon, ‘88, at West Hartford, 
Conn., for many years, combined with the influence of the recent Chapman 
meetings in Hartford, is bringing a rich fruitage. Almost a hundred 
members have recently been added to the church. 


Henry L. Batrey, ’89, of Longmeadow, Mass., has been given the 
chance to make a European trip of ten weeks. 


During the early spring the churches of Fair Haven, Vt., conducted an 
evangelistic campaign under the leadership of Ropert H. Batt, ’89, who 
has been pastor there ever since his graduation. The State Association 
met with his church in March. 


Early in April Bethany church in Quincy, Mass., which has prospered 
greatly during the twelve years’ pastorate of Epwin N. Harpy, ‘90, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary with a series of striking services. 
During his incumbency several other church organizations have been 
started as derivatives or branches, and yet the home membership has in- 
creased about 35 per cent. and the Sunday School much more than 
doubled, now numbering 800. Mr. Hardy has always been specially in- 
terested in work for men and boys, particularly in the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip, which held its seventh biennial convention in Phila- 
delphia in March and which has been a power for the cause of church 
federation. He believes that this kind of work should be pursued much 
more widely among our churches. In March he spoke before the Portland 
Congregational Club along this line. 


Wiutiam P. Harpy, ’90, has accepted a call from Sherman, Cal., where 
he has been for four years, to Redondo in the same state. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, ’90, after six years of energetic work with the Belle- 
ville church at Newburyport, Mass., where he has been specially useful 
in raising the tone of civic righteousness, has removed to Cambridge, 
Mass., to become pastor of the large and important Pilgrim church. 


On June 9-16 the church at Whitman, Mass., where EttswortH W. 
PHILLIPS, ’91, became pastor last fall, marked its centennial anniversary 
by a series of inspiring services and social gatherings. 


The equipment of the church in Duxbury, Mass., where Henry B. 
Mason, ’92, has been pastor for seven years, has recently been improved 
by the installdtion of a pipe organ and electric lights. 
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The Indiana State Association met early in May with the First church 
in Terre Haute, where Henry H. WENtTWorTH, ’92, has been pastor since 


1903. 


The removal of NicHOLAS VAN DER Pyt, ’93, from the church at 
Marblehead, Mass., to the larger field of the Center church in Haverhill 
called forth many tokens of affection and esteem from the parishioners 
whom he had served for the last four years. Fortunately, he remains 
in the circle of churches that have come to appreciate his ability and 
heartiness of spirit. 


The Second church at Palmer, Mass., where Franx S. Brewer, ’94, 
has been pastor for a year, recently celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
with appropriate exercises, one of the speakers being PLEASANT HUNTER, 
*83, who was a former pastor, now of Newark, N. J. 


The practical success of the ministry of Henry L. BALLou, 95, at 
Chester, Vt., was recently attested by an addition to his salary, the third 
since he began work in 1895. 


HerMan F. Swartz, ’95, recently of East Cleveland, O., was installed 
at Webster Groves, Mo., on April 5, the sermon being by CHartes S. 
Mitts, ’85, of St. Louis. 


Mixton N. Frantz, ’96, has accepted a call from Collegeville, Pa., to 
Osceola, N. Y. 


The young church at Pigeon Cove, Mass., to which Epwarp P. KELty, 
‘96, has ministered for four years, signalized the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Sunday School from which the church was developed by interesting 
exercises that showed its hold upon the community. 


The Central Turkey College at Aintab, where Joun E. MErRiLt, ’96, is 
president, issues an occasional “ Bulletin.” In the April number the topics 
emphasized are the general wave of religious revival that is sweeping 
over the field, the financial and instructional organization of the College, 
especially as to the desirable separation of the Preparatory School, the 
reopening of the Medical School, the setting up of an Industrial Depart- 
ment, and the erection of new buildings with modern appliances, and 
various matters connected with the life of the students and alumni. At- 
tention is called to the fact that now that the railroad has been extended 
to Aleppo, Aintab can be reached from Beirut in three days. Hence the 
closing word—‘ We invite our friends to call on us!” 


CHartes Pease, ’96, has been working faithfully at the church at 
Long Beach, Cal. for eight years, being employed year by year. On 
March 8 he was formally installed as pastor with suitable services. Dur- 
ing his pastorate a new church edifice has been built, largely designed 
by him, and the growth in the membership has been steady. 


In view of their appointment to professorships, the one in Doane 
College, the other in Oberlin Seminary, the Trustees of the Seminary at 
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the recent anniversary granted the degree of B.D. to Laura H. WIxb, ’96, 
and G. WALTER Fiske, ‘98, both of whom graduated before this degree 
was given in course. Miss Wild’s field of work will be that of Biblical 
Interpretation. Mr. Fiske’s is a new department, that of Practical 
Theology and Church Administration, for the development of which he 
is peculiarly fitted by business experience and by his successful pastorate 
at Auburn, Me., for the past four years. 


GiLtsert H. BaAcHELER, '97, who has worked at Buckingham, Conn., 
since 1903, has begun ministry to the church at New Lebanon, N. Y. 


James B. SarcGEent, ’97, who has been in service at Northtield, Vt. 
for a year and a half, has been called to the permanent pastorate. Dur- 
ing this time the membership has been increased about a quarter and a 
comfortable parsonage provided. 

At the recent meeting of the South Dakota State Association at Huron 
STEPHEN G. BurcHer, ’98, of Rapid City, presented an effective paper 
upon “ The Low Ideals of Law” in the state. 

In “ The Congregationalist” for March 2, G. WALTER Fiske, ‘98, of 
Auburn, Me., had a characteristically bright article upon the need of 
“naturalizing” the boys. (On Mr. Fiske’s appointment to Oberlin, see 
above. ) 


SAMUEL HEGHIN, ’98, has resigned his charge at Gettysburg, S. D. 


The transfer of WILLIAM C. PrENTIss, ’98, from Newbury, Vt., to East 
Hartford, Conn., has brought to expression warm appreciation of his 
work during the last five years. Returning to Connecticut brings him 
into the long succession of pastors at East Hartford who have been 
from this Seminary, as well as into the neighborhood of his first pastorate 


at Poquonock. 


AUGUSTINE P. MANWELL, ‘oo, of Canton, Mass., is called to Foxboro, 
a few miles south. 

The awakened activity of the church at Amherst, N. H., under the 
lead of CHARLES E. WuiTte, ’o0o, has been manifested in many ways, such 
as the purchase and renovation of a parsonage, electric lights in the chapel, 
new hymnals, a monthly parish paper, special attention to mission-study, 
etc. 

Cuartes H. Davis, or, recently of Somersville, Conn., was installed 
at Hollis, N. H., on February 13, the sermon being by Professor Bassett, 
’°87, and other parts by WuLt1AM J. Battou, ’oo, and CHArLEs E. 
WHITE, ’oo. 

Henry K. HAwL_ey, ’o1, has accepted a call from Cooperstown, N. D., 
where he has served two churches for three years, to Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., beginning work on May I. 

On February 21, Herpert C. Ibe, ’o1, for four years associate pastor of 
the South church in New Britain, Conn., was installed over the First 
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church in Mount Vernon, N. Y. His tactful and able leadership at New 
Britain, involving the successful transition from one pastorate to another 
and also the development of a strong branch enterprise, prepares him for 
the constructive effort demanded by his new charge. 


The church at Turner, Me., where SuMNER H. SARGENT, ’O1, is pastor, 
has recently received a small legacy for the support of the preaching and 
has put in electric lights. 


The efficiency of Everarp W. Snow, ‘or, at the Washington Street 
church in Beverly, Mass., is shown in the steady increase of the member- 
ship, the abolition of an old debt upon the church, a marked growth in 
the benevolences, and sundry improvements in the church building and 
equipment. as 

Epwarp S. WorcEsTER, ‘01, who has been associated with Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt in the Broadway church of Norwich, Conn., since 1903 and was 
made acting pastor at the latter’s retirement last fall, has been called to 
the permanent pastorate. 


Cartes R. FIsHer, ’02, State Sunday School Superintendent in Cali- 
fornia, stopped at Hartford not long ago on his way to attend the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention in Rome. Before he returns, he 
expects to make a considerable European trip. 


The Sixth Street church in Auburn, Me., where TELESPHORE TAISNE, 
‘02, has been pastor for four years, lately received twenty new members 
by profession. The church debt has been greatly reduced and will soon 
disappear. 


From time to time news comes from ALiceE S. Browne, ‘03, at Tung- 
cho, China, where she is not only surmounting the difficulties of the 
language, but proving her practical ability in organization in spite of them. 


Rosert N. Futon, 03, of Littleton, Mass., has received a call to the 
Fourth Presbyterian church in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Puiuip A. Jos, 03, who has been pastor at North Falmouth, Mass., 
since his graduation, has accepted a call to Carlisle in the same state. 


The First church in Lynn, one of the oldest in its region, where 
GeorceE W. OweEN, ’03, has been pastor since his graduation, has recently 
celebrated its two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary with exercises 
befitting so notable an occasion. 


The church at Glastonbury, Conn., of which Luther M. Strayer, ’03, 
has been pastor for the past two years, is one of those conspicuously 
benefited by the Chapman meetings in Hartford. Recent accessions 
number more than a hundred, an increase upon the previous membership 
of about 35 per cent. 


Irvinc H. Bere, ’04, pastor of the Reformed Dutch church at Catskill, 
N. Y., had the misfortune some months ago to have what looked at first 
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like a disastrous fire in the manse. Happily, the damage was not very 
serious. In March Mr. Berg delivered a strong address before the local 
Y. M. C. A. upon the religious power of the Association. 


The field of CLaupE A. BuTTERFIELD, ’04, at Ludlow, Mass., is expand- 
ing with the growth of manufacturing in the town, and the general 
prosperity is reflected in the increase of the church benevolences and of 
the pastor’s salary. 


Epwarp O. Grissrook, ’04, having followed one Hartford man five 
years ago at Poquonock, Conn., now succeeds another at New Hartford, 
whence Frank S. Brewer, ’94, went to Palmer, Mass., a year ago. 


ARTHUR CLEMENTs, ’05, who has been at Southfield and New Marl- 
boro, Mass., since his graduation, has begun work in a new field at 
Spencerport, N. Y. 


From various reports it appears that RowLanp B. DopceE, ’o05, is doing 
capital work in developing church life throughout the island of Maui, 
T. H., where he not only has charge of the church at Wailuku, but is 
organizer and adviser for all the churches. It seems evident that under 
the lead of such men the Hawaiian churches are entering upon a new 
period of strength and growth. Plans are on foot for sending more 
students of native origin to Hartford for training. Mr. Dodge has been 
joined on the field by his father, formerly pastor at West Boylston, 
Mass. 


Givsert L. Forte, ’05, has resigned his charge at South Britain, Conn. 


C. ArtHuR LiINcoLn, ’05, was called in February from Manchester, 
Mass., to be assistant pastor of the Pilgrim church in St. Louis, Mo., 
where CHartes S. MILts, ’85, is pastor, and has already made a strong 
place for himself in that energetic enterprise. On June 12 Mr. Lincoln 
was married to Ethel E. Green at the South church in Hartford, where 
he served for a time as assistant to Dr. Parker. 


’ 


In “ The Citizens’ Bulletin” of Cincinnati, O., for May 25 is a forceful 
presentation of the plans and aims of the new People’s Institute which 
is being organized as an extensive educational and civic center, largely 
under the care of Royat L. MeLenpy, ’05, who has had much experience 
in such work. 


STEPHEN V. TroweRIDGE, ’05, with his wife, reached Aintab, Turkey, 
during the winter and is busily at work. 


In the church at Charlemont, Mass., over which FraNKiin C. 
THOMPSON, ’06, is pastor, there are efficient organizations in the way of a 
Ladies’ Aid Society, a girls’ class and a boys’ club, all of which are 
not only binding the parish together, but yielding spiritual and material 
fruits. Mr. Thompson also has the care of the church at West Hawley. 


The class of 1907 is already fully provided with work. ALBARIAN, 
after some further study at Columbia University, returns to Asia Minor 
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for ministry among his fellow-countrymen. Bacon is in charge of the 
new Stanley Memorial Chapel at New Britain, Conn., a branch of the 
South church, where Ozora S. Davis, ’94, is pastor; Mr. Bacon was 
married on June 4 to Elsie P. Bisbee, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Bacon and 
WoopruFF, who is also associated with Dr. Davis, were ordained together 
on May 17, President Mackenzie, Professor Merriam, Professor Nourse, 
‘or, H. P. Scuaurrier, ‘98, S. A. Fiske, ’oo, H. C. Ibe, ’or, and J. J. 
MoMENT, ’06, having parts in the service, which included the dedication 
of the chapel. Burpon continues as pastor of the church at Barkhamsted, 
Conn., where he has served for two years. Miss CurTLer has been ap- 
pointed to conduct the Bible Study work of the Y. W. C. A., with head- 
quarters in New York; she began her work by leading a class at the 
Young. Women’s Conference at Silver Bay in June. DouGHErTy is to 
teach at Straight University in New Orleans. GARDNER is called to be 
pastor at Pingree, N. D. Hoerer becomes pastor of the German Evan- 
gelical church at Mattoon, Ill. Huntineton returns to Robert College, 
Constantinople, to take charge of the preparatory department; he was 
ordained on May 31 at Milton, Mass., President Mackenzie preaching 
the sermon. Imes expects to engage in Y. M. C. A. work at Hampton 
Institute. JorpAN looks forward to a pastorate among the Free Baptist 
churches of New England. Ruecker accepts a call to Preston, Conn. 
WILLIAMS goes abroad to study in England upon the Thompson Fellow- 
ship, his subject being sociology. A year hence Bacon will follow him, 
the Fellowship having been divided. 


Of The Post Graduate Students: — Rev. Frep B. Hitt will assume the 
Professorship of Biblical Literature in Carlton College; Rev. Axsert S. 
HAWKES is stated supply at Somersville, Ct.; Rev. A. v. C. P. Hurzinca 
has accepted a call to Preston, Ct.; Rev. Joun W. McComse is supply- 
ing the First Church, Torrington, for three months; Dr. SAMUEL ANGUS 
returns to the Seminary as instructor in New Testament Creek. 


At recent commencements the degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred by Yale upon President Mackenzie, by Syracuse upon Pro- 
fessor Merriam, and by Lake Forest upon Professor Noursg, ’gI. 














THE SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 


The closing exercises of the Seminary year were very satis- 
iactory from every point of view, though there was no distinctive 
event or new announcement to mark them. 

Monday, May 27th, was given to written examinations and to 
the graduation exercises of the School of Religious Pedagogy, 
which were held in the Seminary Chapel. Secretary Sanders’ 
address on the Place of the Bible in Religious Education, is 
printed elsewhere. Diplomas were given to five students and the 
degree of bachelor of religious pedagogy to one. The year has 
been a very successful one in quality of work and the number of 
students of whom 67 have been enrolled besides 27 Seminary men 
who have elected courses. The prospect is bright for the coming 
vear. 


Tuesday, May 28th, justified its name of * Alumni Day.” An 
uncommonly large number of graduates of the Seminary were 
in attendance and showed a lively and cordial interest. The sub- 
stitution of written for oral examinations left the morning free 
for a conference of Faculty and Alumni. Professor Macdonald 
answered the question “ Why study Hebrew.” He did not try 
to prove that Hebrew can be made of primary and permanent 
profit to every student, but he insisted that in no other way can 
a thoroughly good knowledge of the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures be obtained. Translations are faulty through 
deficient scholarship or artificial restrictions. 

President Mackenzie’s criticism of ‘* The New Theology ” was 
no less timely. It is given elsewhere. A number of the men pres- 
ent took up the discussion and the Anniversary Prayer Meeting 
followed. 

Several of the reunion classes used the middle of the day for 
their meetings. The largest number was reported by the twenty 
vear class, ’87, who rallied eight members. Prof. W. S. Pratt 
the only member of the present Faculty who taught them was 
with them at luncheon. Before its next reunion in 1912, this class 
hopes to make a substantial gift to the Seminary, as a memorial 
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of Arthur S. Fiske and H. D. J. Gardner, who died shortly after 
graduation. 

The meeting of the Alumni Association occupied the after- 
noon, President C. B. Moody, ’80, being in the chair. The usual 
business of reports and elections was transacted. The officers 
for the next year are: President, W. B. Tuthill, ’97, Leominster, 
Mass.; Vice-President, C. S. Lane, 84, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, J. L. Kilbon, ’88, Springfield, Mass.; J. H. 
Gaylord, ‘99, W. Brookfield, Mass.; Rev. J. P. Harvey, ‘80, 
Chester, Mass. 

A good deal of interest was manifested in the approaching 
75th Anniversary of the founding of the Seminary and a commit- 
tee consisting of T. C. Richards, O. S. Davis, and J. L. Kilbon 
was appointed to plan for an adequate commemoration, in coop- 
eration with a committee of the Faculty since chosen, Professor 
Jacobus being chairman. 

The report of the necrologist, Professor Gillett, included 
sketches of seven sons of the Seminary: Henry M. Field, 1841; 
Samuel S. Potwin, 59; Edmund M. Pease, 60; Lewis F. Morris, 
‘6g; Charles S. Sanders, ’79; George E. Taylor, ’80; and Alpheus 
C. Hodges, ‘81. 

Representatives of the reunion classes spoke as follows: S. B. 
Forbes the only survivor of ’57; G. W. Andrews, ’82; F. E. But- 
ler, 87; J. A. Burnap, ‘92, and E. C. Gillette, ‘97. The topic for 
discussion was the Evangelization of the Non-English-Speaking 
Immigrant. Rev. O. S. Davis, D.D., of New Britain, speaking 
from a daily encounter with the problem opened the discussion 
with an address of great grasp and practical suggestiveness, 
which appears on another page of the ReEcorp. 


The Library was solidly filled for the Alumni Dinner Tuesday 
evening. The central feature of the occasion was the unveiling 
of Dr. Hartranft’s portrait, lately executed in Germany by Fried- 
rich Hevser. The seated figure is about life size, natural in pose, 
and true to the subject in dignity. The portrait is a noble work 
of art as well as a vivid reminder of Dr. Hartranft’s thirty years 
of service in the Seminary. Rev. H. H. Kelsey was toast-master 
and presented the portrait on behalf of the trustees. Professor 
Jacobus, responding for the Faculty, paid an affectionate tribute 
to Dr. Hartranft’s commanding influence and inspiring leader- 
ship among his colleagues, and voiced their insistent desire that 
the permanent position of the picture be in the Faculty Room. 
Rev. C. S. Lane expressed the homage and love of the Alumni 
for a great teacher and Rev. C. F. Weeden, representing the Class 
of °87, dwelt upon the engrossing theme of the evening alluding 
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to the tender and genial side of Dr. Hartranft’s great nature. 
Other speakers were Rev. S. B. Forbes, 87, Rev. G. Walter 
Fiske, ‘98, professor-elect of Practical Theology in Oberlin Sem- 
inary, Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, ‘03, President Mackenzie, who 
urged the wisdom of thorough theological studies in the face of 
the demand for subjects of immediate utility, and Mr. A. R. Wil- 
liams of the graduating class. The last named speaker in charac- 
terizing his class said: We have been distinguished by our 
virility. Andrew, the Swedish janitor, says it is with great yoy 
that he will see the Senior class depart, for whenever after one of 
our orgies he is summoned before the Thayer-Allen court of 
justice to account for the broken furniture, it is with trembling 
fear of losing his yob, going to Yarl, or meeting some other 
equally horrible fate. 

We have also held an unyielding attitude in the face of tempta- 
tion. Out of a class of 13, ten of us go out unengaged, “unwept, 
unhonored and unstrung,” and though many siren voices have 
almost lured us to the rocks, yet unflinchingly in the face of the 
enchantresses have we kept true to the vow of celibacy. 

3ut despite this, our class is characterized in the third place by 
its thorough going patriotism. The esteemed patriarch of our 
class, Father Burdon, is the father of a Rooseveltian family of 
Hexateuchal proportions. So unto us one Burdon was given and 
unlike “ the wicked and slothful servant,” lo! he has gone forth 
and borne six other Burdons, 

In the fourth place we have shown great maturity. Unlike 
many students who go forth to become in a few vears critics of 
the Seminary, we already know just what is the matter with it 
and have carefully listed the requirements for a theological pro- 
fessor — that paragon of all virtues. 

Last night we had our farewell class meeting. We tried to 
forget how we had divided into two distinct and hostile parties 
upon the age of the J document in the Pentateuch and how the 
only girl in our class knew more Greek and Hebrew than all the 
rest of the class put together. We tried to forgive on the one 
hand our Africaner for being a hyper-Calvinist and our beloved 
president, on the other hand, for his radical liberalism. We 
talked in a free, frank, open way upon our Seminary life, and what 
these three years had meant for our mental and spiritual growth, 
and while we did not express the same affection for this institution 
as we did for our colleges (perhaps theology and criticism has 
hardened and calloused our sentiments or at least suppressed their 
effervescence), yet many of us said that these three years of life 
had meant more than those four vears in college. When we 
tried to account for this influence we could not concretely specify 
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it nor place our hands upon it and say it was just here or just 
there. But there were spoken many deep words of appreciation 
for our own President Mackenzie in the great-hearted, large- 
souled influence of his spirit upon us. 

To our professors and fellow-students in their lives of ser- 
ious conviction, noble ideals and steadfast consecration, we owe 
much. Somehow we feel that now we have a larger knowledge 
of the truth, and that Christ has been magnified and exalted so 
that we can go forth to preach Him to the hearts of men and to 
the life of society. As we enter into our life work in whatever 
direction it may lie, we can sincerely say 

““O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free.” 

From the table at the dinner the following cablegram to Dr. 
Hartranft was presented by Professor Jacobus and sent by vote 
of the association: ‘“ The Alumni assembled at the unveiling of 
your portrait send you loving greetings in appreciation of all 
you have been and are to Hartford.” This message called forth 
the following letter from Dr. Hartranft: 


My dear Dr. Jacobus :— 

Your beautiful cablegram broke up the fountains and 
awakened all the echoes in me. At first I seemed impelled to send 
you a reply under the ocean, but it was after all too late to catch 
any of the official groups, and I finally resolved to conduct myself 
in the usual, but maybe less sympathetic way. And what can I 
say, but that the Seminary is in my daily thought and petition — 
student, instructor, curator, graduate. May they all walk in the 
highest fellowship and enjoy the supreme blessing, the peace that 
passeth understanding. I wanted you to repeat for me over the 
assembled Alumni the great Levitical benediction ; but it was too 
late to ask that. Please greet as many of the great company for 
me as you can, and give each my heartfelt thanks for remember- 
ing me so graciously. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. D. HartRANFT. 


On Wednesday morning were held the annual meetings of the 
Pastoral Union and of the trustees. At the former W. J. Tate, 
‘92, presided. Hon. H. H. Bridgman of Norfolk was elected 
trustee for three years in place of the late Dr. George R. Shepherd. 
Otherwise the retiring trustees were re-elected for the term ex- 
piring in 1910 as follows: Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D., Boston; 
Rev. L. W. Hicks, Wellesley, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Kelsey, Hart- 
ford; Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D., New York; Rev. Geo. W. 
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Winch, Barre, Vt.; John Allen, Hartford; D. Chauncey Brew er, 
Boston; Edw. W. Hooker, Hartford; Chas. M. Joslyn, Hart- 
ford; and Eldridge Torrey, Boston. The Pastoral Union chose 
as officers: Moderator, T. M. Hodgdon, ’88; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, E. E. Nourse, ’91; Executive committee, W. F. English, ’86, 
O. S. Davis, ‘94, and F. P. Bacheler; Examining committee 
for three years, F. S. Brewer, ’94, and F. M. Hollister, ’91, in ad- 
dition to the present members —O, W. Means, ’87, Secretary; 
C. B. Moody, ‘80, F. S. Hatch, ’76, and W. W. Breckinridge. 

The Board of Trustees elected officers as follows: President, 
Elbridge Torrey ; Secretary, Rev. L. W. Hicks in place of Charles 
P. Cooley, resigned; Treasurer, John Allen; Auditor, E. W. 
Hooker ; Executive Committee, Lyman Brainard, Atwood Collins, 
John Allen, President Mackenzie, Rev. R. H. Potter, Rev. H. H. 
Kelsey and E. W. Hooker; Committee on Endowment, the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer ex officiis, Messrs. Joslyn, Cooley and Brai- 
nerd for the trustees; A. W. Hazen and E. S. Sanderson for the 
Pastoral Union; Examining Committee for two years, Messrs. 
Barton, Stimson and Mills; Committee on Instruction and Appa- 
ratus, Messrs. Greene, Hicks and Richardson; Committee on In- 
crease of the Ministry, Messrs. Stimson and Anderson from the 
Trustees, G. A. Holland, C. M. Southgate, and F. S. Hatch from 
the Pastoral Union, W. B. Tuthill and O. S. Davis from the 
Alumni, and Professors Jacobus and Mitchell from the Faculty. 
Samuel Angus, Ph.D., Ballymena, Ireland, a graduate of the 
Royal University of Ireland and of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary and a graduate student of Princeton University and of 
Hartford Seminary, was appointed instructor in New Testament 
Greek, as an assistant to Professor Jacobus. 


The graduation exercises occurred Wednesday in the Seminary 
Chapel. After the devotional service conducted by Dean Jacobus 
and President Mackenzie, Rev. Dr. Parker’s address, “ Concern- 
ing the Gentleman,” was given. It appears in full in the present 
number of the REcorp. 

The President announced prizes as follows: Porter Ogden 
Jacobus Fellowship for greatest proficiency in graduate studies, 
Samuel Angus, Ph.D.; William Thompson Fellowship, Alvin C. 
Bacon and Albert R. Williams; Hartranft prize in Evangelistic 
Theology, Henry F. Burdon; Greek prize, Ethel Cutler; Bennet 
Tyler prize in Systematic Theology, Raymond E. Beardslee ; Wil- 
liam Thompson prize in Hebrew, Lawrence F. Macdonald ; Spec- 
ial Fellowship in Church History, Rev. Elmer E. S. Johnson. 

Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., on behalf of the trustees conferred 
degrees and diplomas as follows, the presentation of candidates 
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being made by President Mackenzie: The degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity to Sarkis Manoog Albarian, Hadjin, Asia Minor; Alvin 
Converse Bacon, Brandon, Vt.; Henry Fontaine Burdon, Bark- 
hamsted, Connecticut; Ethel Cutler, Jamestown, N. Y.; George 
Lake Imes, Harrisburg, Pa.; Elwyn Knowlton Jordan, Lewiston, 
Maine; August Ruecker, St. Louis, Mo.; Albert Rhys Williams, 
Blassburg, Penn. ; Watson Woodruff, Berlin, Conn. ; George Wal- 
ter Fiske, Auburn, Maine; Laura Hulda Wild, Crete, Nebraska; 
the Diploma of the Seminary to Robert Chambers Dougherty, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Harold Irving Gardner, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Martin Charles Hoefer, Higginsville, Mo.; George Herbert Hunt- 
ington, Milton, Mass.; and the degree of Doctor of Divinity to 
Rev. Edward H. Knight. This degree had never before been 
conferred by the Seminary, and it was generally felt to be specially 
fitting that the first recipient should be the Dean of the School of 
Religious Pedagogy. President Mackenzie in presenting this 
candidate recalled his scholarly habit and career in college, Semi- 
nary, and the University of Leipsic and his faithful service as a 
teacher of teachers. 

President Mackenzie addressed the graduating class in a sym- 
pathetic vein. He urged the presence of God in the life of a con- 
secrated man as a spring of humility and fidelity and of confidence 
as well. The exercises closed with the usual parting hymn and 
the benediction. 





